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1—INTRODUCTORY : CHAUCER, &c. 


S an introduction to a series of Essays upon the Comic 
N7Aa\ Writers of our own country, it might be expected that 
WS Wy) some attempt should be made to define the quality by 
Zi RRS, which those writers are mainly distinguished—viz., by a 
physiological definition of the term Wé@t, and of its farce-brother, 
Humour, the two qualities that have procured for man the distinction 
of being the only “ laughing animal.” What a blessing, by the way, 
to be a good laugher ! a rare gift, and therefore the more to be prized 
and cherished. A good laugher must be a good man and a wise 
man ; for to laugh well, he must appreciate, he must have quick and 
responsive faculties, with various and sound knowledge. I do not 
imply that all good men are good laughers any more than that all 
fools are knaves, because all knaves ave over-cunning fools. Some 
good and estimable men were born under a weeping planet—their 
melancholy may frequently be traced to physical causes before they 
saw the light; but the man who knew most of this matter about 
laughter, good Master William Shakespeare, always ‘makes his. best 
laughers to be good characters. “ Laugh if you are wise” is his 
motto. There is no emotion, however, that is perhaps more various, 
and at the same time indicative of the rea/ character than laughter. 
“Speech (said Goldsmith) was given to man to conceal his thoughts.” 
If laughter do not reveal them, it will constantly indicate his sincerity 
or insincerity of the moment. Some men laugh periodically, as the 
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tide ebbs and flows ; some cynically, like snapping of a stick. Some 
laugh as Cassius smiled, as though they scorned themselves that can 
be brought to laugh at anything. Those are generally pragmatists. 
One laugh I knew was said to be like.vinegar on a death’s head. 
.It was like Quilp’s—malicious ; and its owner contrived to swindle 
every one with whom he became acquainted. One man (your 
pompous one) will laugh like an old ram—solemn, guttural, and 
profound. Another will laugh like a parrot ; there is the “ outward 
and ‘audible’ sign,” but look in his face, and all the while it is like 
the head of a ship. Some men laugh as though they were being 
unbearably tickled, and others scream like macaws. These are not 
the worst specimens of Democritists, for at all events. they are no 
hypocrites. But the most intolerable fellows (after your pompous 
cynic) are they who laugh without as well as with cause. “As the 
crackling of thorns under a pot, so is the laughter of a fool,” says the 
wisest of kings. To one of these, who had been going on fora 
whole evening, Dr. Johnson turned round like a stung bear: “I 
hope, Sir, I have said nothing to-night that you comprehend ”— 
savage, but venial. It is said of Dean Swift that no one ever saw 
him laugh. It is difficult to believe that; for though his own wit 
and humour were both splenetic, there are circumstances and com- 
binations in his own writings the ludicrous force of which he must 
have felt to have originated. Can he have been the only man un- 
moved upon reading the vagaries of Brother Peter in the open street, 
when his head begins to turn with vanity and conceit? One can 
fancy his laugh to have been short, abrupt, and austere ; but possess- 
ing, as he did, so vivid an appreciation of the ludicrous, his inner- 
most recesses must at times have been convulsed. On the other 
hand, Burton, the celebrated author of the “Anatomy of Melan- 
choly,” and who himself fell a martyr to hypochondria, would sit on 
the wharf at Cambridge, for the purpose of hearing the bargemen’s 
abuse and coarse language to each other till he nearly laughed him- 
self into fits. Thomas Carlyle says—“ No man who has once heartily 
and wholly laughed can be altogether irreclaimably bad. How much 
lies in laughter, the cipher-key wherewith we decipher the whole 
man! Some mien wear an everlasting barren simper; in the smile of 
others lies a cold glitter, as of ice. The fewest are able to laugh, what 
can be called laughing, but only sniff, and titter, and snigger from the 
throat outwards, or at best produce some whiffling, husky cachinnation, 
as if they were laughing through wool; of none such comes good. 
The man who cannot laugh is not only fit for treasons, stratagems, 
and spoils, but his whole life is already a treason and a stratagem.” 
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“O glorious laughter! (says the keen and cordial wit of our own 
day, honoured Douglas Jerrold) thou man-loving spirit, that for a time 
dost take the burden from the weary back ; that dost lay salve to the 
feet bruised and cut by flints and shards; that takest blood-baking 
melancholy by the nose, and makest it grin despite itself; that all 
the sorrows of the past, the doubts of the future, confoundest in the 
joy of the present; that makest man truly philosophic—conqueror 
of himself and care! What was talked of as the golden chain of 
Jove was nothing but a succession of /aughs—a chromatic scale of 
merriment, reaching from earth to Olympus. It is not true that 
Prometheus stole the fire, but the /aughter of the gods, to deify our 
clay, and in the abundance of our merriment to make us reasonable 
creatures. “Have you ever considered what man would be destitute 
of the ennobling faculty of /aughter ? Why, Sir, laughter is to the face 
of man, what sinovia (I think anatomists call it) is to the joints; it 
oils, and lubricates, and makes the human countenance divine. 
Without it our faces would have been rigid, hyzena-like ; the iniquities 
of our heart, with no sweet antidote to work upon them, would have 
made the face of the best among us a horrid, husky thing, with two 
sullen, hungry, cruel lights at the top (for foreheads would have gone 
out of fashion), and a cavernous hole below the nose. Think of a 
babe without laughter !—as it is, its first intelligence. The creature 
shows the divinity of its origin and end by smiling upon us. Yes, 
smiles are its first talk with the world—smiles the first answers that 
it understands. And then, as worldly wisdom comes upon the little 
thing, it crows, it chuckles, it grins; and, shaking in its nurse’s arms, 
or in waggish humour playing bo-peep with the breast, it reveals its 
high destiny—declares, to him with ears to hear it, the heirloom of 
its immortality. Let materialists blaspheme as gingerly and as acutely 
as they will, they must find confusion in laughter. Man may take a 
triumphant stand upon his dread grins ; for he looks around the world, 
and his soul, sweetly tickled with the knowledge, tells him that he 
alone of all creatures laughs. Imagine, if you can, a laughing fish ! 
Let man then send a loud ‘ha! ha!’ through the universe, and be 
reverently grateful for the privilege.” 

The causes of laughter, then, are as various as the causes of any 
other emotion of the mind; and this brings me to retrace my steps, 
and to discuss the nature of those causes—viz., of Wit and Humour. 
Locke, in his definition of wit, makes it to consist in the “ finding 
out striking and unexpected resemblances in things, so as to make 
pleasant pictures in the fancy; while judgment and reason lie the 
contrary way, in separating and nicely distinguishing those wherein 
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the smallest difference is to be found.” Harris, the author of 
“ Hermes,” has observed, in analysing this definition, that the equality 
of the three ahgles of a right-angled triangle to two right ones would, 
upon the principle here stated, be a piece of wit, instead of an act of 
the judgment or understanding; and that “ Euclid’s Elements” 
would be a collection of epigrams. Pope defines wit to be “ Nature 
to advantage drest ;” which, if correct, will apply to every product of 
the imagination that does not revolt the judgment or fancy. Another 
(Johnson—under correction) says it is “‘ the fittest words in the fittest 
places.” This definition would prove the prose style of such a writer 
as Junius and the poetry of the “ Paradise Lost” to be perfect, witty 
productions. Certainly by none of these so-called definitions do we 
get at the germ—the nucleus of the idea ; but it seems surprising that 
any one should set about reducing to a simple proposition—to reduce, 
as it were, to one first cause—a compound quality that varies with every 
turn of the mind. It should seem quite as easy to define the ever- 
shifting colours of the expiring dolphin as to give an abstract idea of 
the properties of wit. The nearest approach, after all, that we can 
make towards a consummation which has staggered so many meta- 
physical brains—and that is but a vague and unsatisfactory one—is 
that it consists in a certain arrangement of the ideas, that, by an un- 
expected and pleasing combination, shall produce a satisfactory im- 
pression upon the mind; and, after all, that definition will equally 
apply to any other product of the fancy or of the imagination totally 
unconnected with what we all understand to be wit. For the reasons, 
then, here given, and to cut the Gordian knot of definition without 
any more face-making, I believe that the problem has never yet been 
solved, and that it never will be solved. 

But to give a description of the kaleidoscope-features of wit and 
humour, is a totally different effort of the mind; and this has been 
done in the completest manner by the eminent and witty Dr. Isaac 
Barrow, in his celebrated sermon, “ Against foolish talking ;” the 
fourteenth in his works. Barrow was a man possessing a most 
capacious brain, with the reasoning faculty largely developed. His 
early education had been a practical one; he had gone deeply, I 
believe, into the exact sciences; and these acquirements forming a 
balance-wheel to the flying and eccentric movements of an abundant 
imagination, he became distinguished as one of the most illustrious 
ethical writers of his day. The extract noting down the different phases 
assumed by wit in the mind is in itself so choice in composition and 
verbal arrangement that it has been cited by Dr. Johnson, in his history 
of the English language prefacing his dictionary, as an example of the 
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pure style in the Augustan era of our literature. Barrow says :— 
“ But first it may be demanded, what the thing we speak of is, or 
what this facetiousness doth import: to which question I might 
reply, as Democritus did to him that asked the definition of a man, 
—‘’tis that which we all see and know :’ and one better apprehends 
what it is by acquaintance, than I can inform him by description ; it 
is indeed a thing so versatile and multiform, appealing in so many 
shapes, so many postures, so many garhs, so variously apprehended 
by several eyes and judgments, that it seemeth no less hard to settle 
a clear and certain notice thereof, than to make a portrait of Proteus, 
or to define the figure of the fleeting air. Sometimes it lieth in pat 
allusion to a known story, or in seasonable application of a trivial 
saying, or in forging an apposite tale ; sometimes it playeth in words 
and phrases, taking advantage from the ambiguity of their sense, or 
the affinity of their sound; sometimes it is wrapped in a luminous 
expression ; sometimes it lurketh under an odd similitude. Some- 
times it is lodged in a sly question, in a smart answer ; in a quirkish 
reason; in a shrewd intimation ; in cunningly diverting, or cleverly 
restoring an objection : sometimes it is couched in a bold scheme of 
speech ; in a tart irony; in a lusty hyperbole; in a startling meta- 
phor; in a plausible reconciling of contradictions, or in acute non- 
sense; sometimes a scenical representation of persons or things, a 
counterfeit speech, a mimical look or gesture passeth for it; some- - 
times an affected simplicity, sometimes a presumptuous bluntness 
giveth it being: sometimes it riseth only from a lucky hitting upon 
what is strange: sometimes from a crafty wresting obvious matter to 
the purpose : often it consisteth in one knows not what, and springeth 
up one can hardly tell how. Its ways are unaccountable and inex- 
plicable, being answerable to the numberless rovings of fancy and 
windings of language. It is, in short, a manner of speaking out of 
the simple and plain way (such as reason teacheth and knoweth 
things by) which, by a pretty surprising uncouthness in conceit, or 
expression, doth affect and amuse the fancy, showing in it some 
wonder, and breathing some delight thereto.”—Thus far Barrow. 

Wit, in its most prevalent feature, I apprehend to consist in ex- 
posing, and holding up to ridicule the unconsciously ludicrous in a 
principle, or an individual. AMumour consists in presenting us with a 
graphically surcharged portraiture of the ludicrous position itself of 
the principle, or individual. Wit may, and does frequently exist inde- 
pendently of humour; but an expression of humour always involves 
a companionship with wit. Wit must always occupy the higher 
intellectual seat; because it is frequently, if not uniformly (to be 
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legitimate wit), the offspring of the inventive faculty, as well as of 
the imagination, and the fancy. Humour, as it exists in description, 
is a highly coloured transcript of the casual, or perversely ludicrous, 
situations into which mankind are thrown, or into which they thrust 
themselves. ‘What is wit (says Morgan, in his “Essay upon Falstaff”) 
but a talent, for the most part, of marking with force and vivacity 
unexpected points of likeness in things supposed incongruous, and 
points of incongruity in things supposed alike ? and hence it is, that 
wit and humour, though always distinguished, are so often coupled 
together ; it being very possible, I suppose, to be a man of humour 
without wit ; but I think not a man of wit without humour.” David 
Scott, the Edinburgh artist, made a clever hit at a description of the 
main characteristic of wit, and which bears some affinity to the one 
by Morgan, just quoted. Scott says :—“ Wit lies in the joining the 
salient corners of things which resemble each other partially, but of 
which the inward meanings widely differ.” The distinguishing 
characteristic of Fielding’s genius is wit ; that of Smollett’s, humour. 
Nothing, perhaps, surpasses in broad, Bunbury-like caricature, 
Smollett’s description of a midnight row in an inn ; and, for delicate 
satire, and exquisitely selected choice of terms and phrases in expos- 
ing and commenting upon an absurdity, or coarseness of expression 
in an individual, Fielding is pre-eminent. That wit can exist totally 
independent of humour may be instanced in the paradoxical defini- 
tion of the distinguishing merit in an epigram. If the finer the 
point in the epigram, the greater its excellence; that must be the 
best epigram, the point of which is so fine that it cannot be seen at 
all. The wit here consists in gravely adducing a logical deduction 
to neutralise, or render absurd, an acknowledged truth. On the other 
hand, that humour may exist unaccompanied by wit, is noticeable in 
that scene in the inn at night, where the carrier jumps upon the pros- 
trate Knight of La Mancha, and runs at a “brisk trot” over his 
body. Also, in the tossing of Sancho, where he is seen ascending 
and descending, within the enclosed gates of the inn-yard ; while his 
master is without, thundering defiance at the sacrilegious molesters 
of his squire. There is no wit in these two descriptions, but there is 
an abundance of the ludicrous, arising from the love of mischief 
inherent in the human mind. 

The two qualities of wit and humour combined are scattered in 
profusion over that extraordinary production, “The Adventures of 
Sir Hudibras.”—That was a perfect example of the fraternity of wit 
and humour, ranging under the head which Barrow describes, as 
lying in a “pat allusion to a known story, or in forging an apposite 
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tale:” I mean, the story of the illustrious Mrs. Partington, mopping 
out the Atlantic ; and which will now take its place among the 
proverbs of the world, or crystallisations of human wit and wisdom 
humorously illustrated. The wit in the anecdote consists in con- 
trasting an impotent action by one still more imbecile,—reducing the 
futile to the flatly absurd :—the irrepressible swell, and onward roll 
of opinion, and the thousand miles tide of the Atlantic ; the one to 
be arrested by a bit of worm-eaten parchment ; and the other by a 
mop !—the illustration was triumphant. 

Sometimes, says Barrow, wit “ playeth in words and phrases, taking 
advantage from the ambiguity of their sense, or the affinity of their 
sound.” This is punning; and there is enormous illustration of that 
quality in the great arch-punster, Thomas Hood; the man who “‘could 
not ope his mun, but out there flew a pun.” Punning, in addition to 
the agreeable surprise it creates in the mind (like the generic term 
wit), by the sudden and incongruous association of ideas, adds to 
and clenches that pleasure by the combination of the verbal sounds 
connecting those ideas. 


“They went and told the sexton, 
Who went and toll’d the bell,” 


is one of the most perfect puns made, even by the great master just 
alluded to. 

It has been objected to your punsters, that they are prone to be 
frivolous characters ; no one can impute that quality to the author of 
the ballad of “ Eugene Aram ;” of “The Bridge of Sighs ;” and the 
“Song of the Shirt.” No one was less frivolous or more powerful 
than Thomas Hood, when pleading for misery against selfishness and 
cruelty. No man ever despised a pun who could make one ; as no 
one ever slighted ancestry, who formed one of a line that had con- 
tributed to render their fellow-creatures contented, cheerful, and 
hopeful. 

The wit or humour in some writers is mainly characterised by. 
indecency ; and, under this head, the dictum of Pope has passed 
into an axiom :— 

**Immodest words admit of no defence; 
A want of decency’s a want of sense.” 


This is not true: indecency is a violation of social conventionalisms ; 
but it is sometimes associated with the highest wit, and the most 
exuberant humour. No lasting good was ever yet achieved by misre- 
presentation ; because it confirms the very parties in the error from 
which we ‘desire to dislodge them. The poet Wordsworth offered a 
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violence to his own judgment, when he pronounced Voltaire’s “ Can- 
dide” to be the “dud/ product of a scoffer’s brain.” The fact is, he 
knew that it was sof dull, but he wished that it should be thought so. 
Now, the “ Candide” zs indecent, but it is anything but “ dull,” for 
it is replete with satire; and as Hazlitt cuttingly observed: “It is 
indeed the product of a ‘ scoffer’s brain ;’ but no one after reading the 
‘Excursion,’ would call it ‘dull.’” In this very answer of Hazlitt’s 
we are presented with one phase of wit,—that of sarcasm ; a terrible 
weapon in intellectual warfare, for it is naught if it do not lacerate its 
victim. The earliest example of sarcasm on record occurs in the 
Book of Job ; where the constant “man of Uz” only loses his temper 
when his friends come to “comfort” him; and then he exclaims: 
““No doubt, ye are ¢he people ; and wisdom will die with you.” 

Wit frequently carries with it accumulated force from its being 
delivered with an imperturbably grave expression. Such was the 
manner of Swift; and it probably gave rise to the remark already 
alluded to, that he was never seen to laugh. This habit in some may 
be constitutional ; but in others it arises from pride, and self-con- 
sciousness, contented with having produced the jest; and if you do 
not perceive it, the loss is yourown. Shakespeare says, felicitously, 
“‘ A knavish speech sleeps in a foolish ear:” and, “ A jest’s prosperity 
lies in the ear of him that hears it; never in the tongue of him that 
makes it.” Irony will sometimes be indebted to the same principle 
for its success : because it appears as if the author were unconscious 
of the effect of his speech, and that we had the merit of discovering 
it for him. The apparent drift, and the real current of the speech 
being brought into antagonism, the point of the jest is sharpened 
and causes it to pierce more deeply when the true intention of the 
author is discovered. 

Lying, where it is connected with an impudent gaiety, is a species 
of humour ; not, however, of a high order ; for it is easy of invention 
—“‘as easy, indeed, as lying.” ‘The farce of “The Liar” has ren- 
dered the repetition of such a character hazardous; since it can 
amount to little more than an imitation—to-say no less of it. 
Captain Absolute’s recommendation to his servant, Fag, “not to be 
too circumstantial in a lie,” is a piece of worldly and shrewd (say 
“ crooked”) wisdom, quite worthy of the author of “The Rivals,” 
grounded, however, upon the legal axiom of being careful of endea- 
vouring to “prove too much.” Connected with humorous lying, is 
the practical jest of contriving that a person shall become chargeable 
with a delinquency that is notoriously the antipodes to his own nature 
and habit. Who can forbear being touched with the humour of 
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Sheridan, when found helplessly drunk in the street, and being asked 
who he was, giving his name as Mr. Wilberforce? The prosperity of 
this joke is perhaps not quite unconnected with the love of malice, 
from which few natures are wholly exempt. In spite of ourselves, we 
derive some pleasure from the idea of a staid, pious man being, after 
all, no better than he should be. If this were not so, the incident 
would be equally humorous, could it by possibility be reversed ; 
whereas, under no mental or moral obliquity would there be any 
humour in Mr. Wilberforce desiring to personate Sheridan. 

The same inherent love of mischief, and even of malice in the 
human mind, causes us to derive a considerable source of pleasure 
from the misadventures—not even unmixed with pain—of our fellow- 
creatures. A little beau, going out to dinner, was crossing Smithfield, 
when he was tripped up by a sheep; and upon his endeavouring to 
rise, was again prostrated. Upon this, the drover roared out: “Lie 
still, you fool!” He did so, and the whole flock played at leap-frog 
over him. That which was death to him, convulsed the bystanders 
with uncontrollable laughter. Again—there is no stronger proof of 
mankind deriving a positive enjoyment from the undignified posi- 
tions, and even helpless disasters, into which their brethren may be 
thrown, than is to be traced in the prevailing expression of all who 
read the “‘Don Quixote.” I believe that the crushing of the poor 
knight’s jaw with the sling-stones ; and the pounding of his body with 
the carriers’ pack-staves, have created and do create quite as much 
mirth as Sancho’s story of the goats; or of his “sticking to the 
colts,” when the choice between them and the government of the 
island is offered him. The present certainty, though comparatively 
insignificant, outweighing in his simple and useful wisdom all the 
prospective endowment of the island—yet to be conquered ; and the 
possession of which is not so clear to his matter-of-fact vision, as to 
that of his romantic, brain-heated master. In the whole range of 
characteristic invention, I should suppose that there is nothing more 
extraordinary, for the collective and combined, yet distinctive con- 
sistency, and correct keeping, than is portrayed in those two 
characters of Don Quixote and Sancho Panza. I have alluded to 
this great work of Cervantes, as being, I should suppose, the most 
eminent specimen extant of inventive power, combined with serious 
and solid every-day wisdom, high imagination, abundant wit (both 
fanciful and satirical), inexhaustible humour, and of perfect charac- 
teristic development. 

There is another source of comic humour; which consists in 
propounding a grave and acknowledged moral principle in vulgar and 
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hypocritical language. In this instance the surprise is agreeable in 
ail its points: we have first, the rhetorical effect of the bathos; then 
we have the conventional idiom of the low dialect, as associated with 
a sentiment of moral worth; and lastly, we recognise the homage 
that the basest natures pay to truth by assuming the garb of sincerity. 
Charles Dickens is eminently happy in his employment of this 
peculiar comic vein, as might be instanced in numerous examples 
throughout his writings: in none more, however, than we may 
remember in the conduct of the revered master of ‘‘ Do-the-boys 
Hall,” which he himself emphatically assures us is “the right shop for 
morals.” Mr. Squeers being a professor and teacher of philosophy, 
deems it proper to omit no convenient season of pointing a moral : 
he therefore confirms, in those remarkable words, the fact of the 
paternal instinct in the case of Snawley, who pretends to recognise 
his own son in the melancholy Smike :—“ She’s a rum’un, is Natur’ 
(said Mr. Squeers), I should like to know how we should ever 
get on without her. Natur’ is more easier conceived than 
described.” 

Another, and very agreeable source of humour, indeed of wit, lies 
in citing a reverend authority, or a civil institution, as an example for 
a quality which it ought to possess ; but which daily experience con- 
firms to be a fallacy: as, for instance, in the legal protection that is 
extended to the contrivers of any novel principle, or action in 
mechanics, or practical science, contrasted with the amazing claims 
that are constantly set up for such protection in behalf of inventions 
that are only eminent for their absurdity, or remarkable for their 
failing in the very principle which they profess to promulgate. The 
late Samuel Wesley, the greatest organist of his day, characterised the 
pretensions of a musical contemporary by a felicitously-sarcastic illus- 
tration of the futility I have alluded to. He said: “ Mr. So-and-so’s 
genius is like a patent sky-rocket ; it will go any way but wf.” The 
celebrated Benjamin Franklin was remarkable for a caustic and 
condensed species of wit, usually ranging under the head designated 
by Barrow as that of “taking an advantage of words and phrases by 
the ambiguity of their sense.” When he and his brother liberators 
had signed the famous “ Declaration of Independence” of the mother 
country, Franklin said: “ Now, mind !—we must all hang together, 
or we shall all hang separately.” Again: in a letter to an old friend 
in England, Strahan, the printer, he wrote: “Mr. Strahan, you are 
a member of Parliament, and one of that majority which has doomed 
my country to destruction. You have begun to burn our towns and 
murder our people. Look upon your hands! They are stained with 
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the blood of your relations! You and I were long friends: you are 
now my enemy, and I am yours.—B. FRANKLIN.” 

Connected with that branch of wit that ranges under the denomi- 
nation of punning, one feature may be indicated that is both amusing 
and agreeable, by reason of the surprise it creates in the mind, on 
account of its “uncouthness of conceit,” as Barrow terms it: it con- 
sists in associating the revered names of antiquity, or of high life, 
with the personal peculiarities of ordinary and every-day acquaint- 
ances. One of the Fellows of a College at Oxford being lame, he 
wore a high shoe, and his brother students gave him the name of 
“Bildad the Shuhite.” Another, who emulated the respected Mr. 
Bardolph in the glowing beacon to his phiz, they surnamed “ Flam- 
inius.” A third, who rejoiced in the possession of tusks instead of 
the ordinary vulgar human teeth, they dignified with the august title 
of “Curius Dentatus.” And lastly, a brother who had suffered 
amputation, and wore a cork leg, they elevated to the peerage, as 
“Earl of Cork and Upper Ossory.” 

There is one source of comic in social life, arising from a destitu- 
tion in the worldly circumstances of the party, that never fails to 
tickle and amuse the bystanders; more especially if the victim of 
poverty be unconscious of the effect produced by his situation ; 
still more, if he carry off the appearance by a flourish, or show of 
prosperity (as in that delightful instance of Goldsmith’s character of 
the little Beau Tibbs); for in such case our call for sympathy towards 
the destitute individual is neutralised, or altogether obviated. But 
most of all, when he turns round and takes the high ground of a 
preconcerted plan of indifference to, and defiance of the conven- 
tionalisms of society. We are then presented with practical wit, as 
well as humour. Of this character is the celebrated Will and Testa- 
ment of Rabelais:—‘I owe much; I have nothing; and the 
remainder I give to the poor.” Another instance of this peculiar 
wit occurred lately on the part of a gentleman, in making the return 
of his income to the Tax Commissioners. He wrote upon the 
paper :—‘“ For the last three years my income has been somewhat 
under £150; in future it will be more precarious, as the man is dead 
of whom I borrowed the money.” In comic dramatic writing, 
which of all composition (and for obvious reasons) makes the most 
vivid appeals to the senses, its whole principle of vitality consists not 
merely in action, and rapid action, but in the most unlooked-for 
surprises i” that action. So long as the course of events in the story 
ranges within the limits of rationality, it is a fit subject for legitimate 
comedy ; where this is exaggerated, and credibility is set at defiance, 
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farce ensues ; while melodrama is the romance of legitimate comedy ; 
as bandit adventure, hair-breadth escapes, pirate rapine, and women- 
stealing are the romance of legitimate and every-day civilised life. 
And lastly, the broad, but wholesome foolery of pantomime, and of 
illustrious “ Punch” and his wife, with their “acute nonsense,” and 
sensible extravagance, for the “‘ U/tima. Thule” of the practical in the 
witty and the humorous. 

One of the greatest masters of dramatic wit and humour combined, 
that ever existed, was that fine genius and fine-hearted man, Molitre ; 
a man of infinite wit, extravagant humour, large invention, and inex- 
haustible fantasy and whim. In talent for laughing satire, and for 
broad, out-pouring ridicule, he has never been surpassed. But I 
cannot say that his dramas are legitimate comedies, the prevailing 
characteristic of which I have already said should range within the 
probable in contrivance; and even his two more serious and great 
productions—the “ Tartuffe,” and the ‘“‘ Misanthrope ”—are over- 
ballasted with ponderous speeches and forensic displays of reasoning, 
—good in themselves, and admirable as isolated satires ; but not at 
all sharing in the give and take dialogue of real life; for comedy 
should be the foetry of every-day, civilised life ; that is, life “to ad- 
vantage drest,” as regards its costume of language. The “ Tartuffe” is 
the most natural, or least exaggerated, of all Molitre’s plots ;. for even 
the character of Orgon, the infatuated priest-dupe, and which 
Hazlitt asserted to be a “wonder of improbability,” I myself could, 
more than once, have paralleled in private life. There is indeed no 
limit to the credulity of a fanatic, who prostrates his soul in idol- 
worship before a clerical hypocrite. I have witnessed scenes of 
superstition and hypocrisy which should make one pause in deciding 
where improbability begins and ends. I consider the “ Tartuffe” to be 
a master-piece of dramatic invention in writing. The “ Malade Imagi- 
naire,” “‘ Médecin malgré lui,” “ Bourgeois gentilhomme,” “ Monsieur 
Porgeaugnac,” and “ George Dandin,” are colossal /arces—colossal 
in dimensions, and colossal in their humorous extravagance ; for the 
senses are kept in a constant saturnalia of the intellect. Molitre 
gives us one of those combinations of wit and humour to which I 
have alluded in that ludicrous situation in one of his comedies. A 
man comes out of his house in the dark ; meets a stranger prowling 
near his door; gives him a sound thwack, crying, “Who goes 
there?” who returns the blow, exclaiming, “ A friend !” 

The last great comic author whom I shall name previously to 
entering upon a review of our native talent, is the writer of the 
“ History and Travels of Gargantua ;” the immortal Rabelais, whose 
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work is the archetype (as regards the original idea) of the “Gulliver's 
Travels” of Swift, and the “ Micromegas” of Voltaire. The govern- 
ment of his own nation, civil and ecclesiastical, law, medicine, all the 
main springs of the social system, are the objects of his unparalleled 
and uncompromising satire. Whether the subject be the nonsense 
of legislation, the nonsense of law-gabble, or, the worse than non- 
sense, the corrupt idleness and cupidity of the priesthood of his 
day, all are put to the test of his so potent and formidable ridicule. 
No writer, I believe, so completely illustrates that one compartment 
of wit which Barrow ranges under the head of “acute nonsense,” as 
Rabelais ; for some of his satirical chapters are so extravagant that 
they would be a test as to the capacity of a man’s reach of mind in 
appreciating the extreme of the poetical or imaginative character in 
humour. His is the sublime of the ludicrous, and consequently 
(since extremes meet) there are many people (of quick intelligence 
too) who can discover nothing but sheer absurdity and grossness in 
his maddest effusions. Nevertheless there is some humour—and 
moral, too—in the battle of the vineyard, between the vine-dressers 
and the cake-bakers of Lerné, where Friar John lays about him so 
lustily with his quarter-staff ; and which encounter is a satire upon a 
furious controversy respecting the non-administering of the sacra- 
mental wine to the laity. Surely there is keen sarcasm in his 
parodying some government fortification in his time (mayhap it was 
prophetical of the modern fortifications of Paris), by describing the 
cautious provision of a set of rulers in some country visited by the 
travellers, who built high towers, and filled them with armed men-— 
constantly on the watch to keep the wolves away from the moon! 
The most apt humorous parallel to this sarcasm is that of Diogenes, 
who, when his countrymen were arming themselves against the 
invasion of Philip of Macedon, began rolling his tub about in all 
directions, saying that for once he would evade the charge of being 
different from other people ; he was therefore resolved not to be the 
only man in Corinth who was not absurdly employed. Is there no 
pith, too, in the satire of Rabelais, where Judge Bridlegoose decides 
a question in law by the throwing of dice—reducing to mere chance 
that which should be the most certain of civil institutions? And no 
wonder the priesthood execrated Rabelais after that description of a 
monastery where the monks sat upon a bench all day and yawned, 
and the only useful thing they did was when they went to bed; and 
then, to show that they were actively employed in doing something, 
they put on their boots and spectacles. As Rabelais was one of the 
earliest of the modern satirists (the term “modern” here meaning 
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since the eras of the eminent men of Greece and Rome) so was he, 
perhaps, the most original, imaginative, and forcible. 

There is one other illustrious foreigner who should not be omitted 
in this list of allusions to wits and humorists—I mean Jean Paul 
Richter, whose exquisite imagination, ample store of knowledge, 
apposite use of those acquirements, quaint originality, subtle wit, 
and superabundant humour, amply redeem the Germans from the 
general reproach of dulness in their comic vein. For pathos and 
humour combined, it is sufficient to refer to his “ Quintus Fixlein ;” 
and for the richest caricature, running into uncontrollable absurdity, 
few modern tales can compare with “ The Army-Chaplain Schmeltzle’s 
Journey to Flatz”—both translated into English by Thomas Carlyle. 

In the foregoing introduction I have simply instanced and illus- 
trated some of the leading features of mind and action that come 
under the designation of wit and humour ; and I now proceed to the 
main purpose of the present undertaking, and place first in the gallery 
of our comic writers the father, as he is called, of English poetry— 
the illustrious GEOFFREY CHAUCER. 

The quality of wit, taken in the extended sense by which we under- 
stand the term, can scarcely be said to form a leading characteristic 
of Chaucer’s genius. His for/e lay in a most active and accurate in- 
vestigation of the qualities, both mental and physical, of the animated 
world. Whatever it was his cue to talk about or to describe, he 
placed before you all its characteristics, both palpable and covert, 
with wonderful truth and vividness. Hence the value of his por- 
traitures ; for by the accuracy of the originals, which remain to the 
present day in unfaded colours, we may estimate those that have be- 
come obsolete, or have merged into some congenial vocation. Thus, 
we have the lordly Abbot, “with fair round belly, and good capon 
lined,” sitting high on his horse, with the bells at its bridle, sounding 
as doth the chapel bell—St. Hubert, the patron saint of hunters, the 
object of his punctual devotion, and a roast swan his favoured dish. 

The waggish Friar, whose eyes “ twinkled like the stars in a frosty 
night ;” who “lisped in his speech from wantonness,” to make his 
English sweet upon the tongue; whose chief delight was to induce 
the young maidens to fall in love, that he might marry them—and 
free of dues rather than that they should not be married. 

The Pardoner—whose specific vocation, thank goodness, is gone, 
if it have not taken some other family feature—with his lank flaxen 
hair and small voice, “like a goat’s,” hawking about his relics and 
indulgences—a clerical mountebank, hot from Rome; making no 
secret of his quackery, describing himself when preaching :— 
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‘** Then stretch I forth my neck, 
And east and west upon the people I beck, 
As doth a dove ysitting on a barn,” 


The Lawyer, busier than any man, and yet he “ seemed busier 
than he was.” 

The Sompnour—he possibly is now a bailiff’s officer ; then he was 
an ecclesiastic—-with his face like the cherubim, covered with car- 
buncles—the children all frightened at him like death ; and when he 
was drunk, speaking nothing but law-Latin. 

The Merchant, short and sententious in speech, “ always sounding 
the compass of his winnings.” 

The poor Parson, holy, simple, and sincere, walking through all 
weathers, staff in hand, to comfort the sick in his flock, having a 
ploughman for his brother. 

The Doctor of Physic, playing into the Apothecary’s hands, select- 
ing the most nutritious food, making his fortune during the pestilence, 
“looking little in his Bible.” 

The Shipman, whose beard many a tempest had shaken, and who 
“rode upon his rouncy as he could ;’—and who does not recognise the 
humour of that line that has seen a sailor on horseback ? Butler says 
they ride as if they were “ rowing the horse.” 

The Nun, who was “all conscience and tender heart ;” who wept 
if that she saw a mouse in a trap, dead or bleeding ; who— 


Spoke the French of Stratford atté Bow, 
The French of Paris being to her unknow ; 


and who “ sang the service entuned in her nose full sweetly,” as they 
all do now, and have done at matins, and will do at vespers this very 
day. 

There is a rich fund of sly, quiet humour in Chaucer, quite in 
character with the only portrait we have of him. There is no mis- 
taking that assumed demeanour; the suppressed smile playing about 
those lips; those downcast eyes, shrouding the betrayal of some 
roguish jest, like his own description of the Knight; in his outward 
deportment, “meek as is a maid ;” but in the inner man there is a 
restless little madcap sprite, waiting only for the spark of a motive to 
send him whirring away like a ball of wildfire after some prank of 
mischief or wantonness. Chaucer describes himself as being a silent, 
bashful, and down-looking man. The landlord of the Tabard calls 
out, and asks him if he is “looking for a hare, that on the ground he 
ever sees him stare.” But he was all this time quietly watching 
every motion of his fellow-travellers to record it for ever, and 
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storing all their jests and tales, and concocting some of his own un- 
rivalled inventions. Many of his strokes of humour are pre-eminently 
fitted for comic dramatic representation. There is the boisterous 
drunkenness of the three rioters, who start forth from the alehouse to 
go and kill Death; with the portrait of the old man they meet, and 
whom they abuse, and who turns out to be Death ; with the skilfully 
managed contrivance by which all three fall a sacrifice to the treachery 
they had contrived for each other—in itself a genuine drama. 

Then there is the Wife of Bath’s tale of the young knight who is 
compelled by his own oath to marry an old woman ; and who in the 
sequel turns out to be a fairy, and rewards him by changing into a 
beautiful young wife. 

Again, the Pardoner’s tale of the Sompnour, who travels in com- 
pany with the Devil; and arriving at the cottage of a poor woman, 
whom he proceeds to distress for her church dues, falls into his own 
trap, and is carried off by his companion to his own place. 

The story of the dupe who is cheated of all his money by the 
Alchemist, that professes to teach him the art of multiplication, or 
making gold from the baser metals. And lastly, if we had not these 
examples, that one simple circumstance of the vivid and individual 
character with which Chaucer invests even his animals, gives peculiar 
evidence of his dramatic capability. The Nun’s Priest’s tale of 
“The Cock and the Fox” is pronounced by Godwin to be one of 
the most finely-told as well as the most humorous fables that ever was 
written. It certainly does exhibit much of his quiet, dry humour ; 
while the description of his hero and heroine, Sir Chanticleer and 
his favourite wife Dame Partelote, is perfect of its kind. The fol- 
lowing, for instance, would supersede the necessity of any pictorial 
illustration of the animal :— 

** His comb was redder than the fine coral, 
Embattled, as it were a castle wall ; 
His bill was black, and as the jet it shone ; 
Like azure were his leggés and his tone ; 


His nailés whiter than the lily flow’r, 
And like the burnéd gold was his colér.” 


Then for the impudent gallantry and human conjugality with which 
he soothes and hoaxes Mrs. Partelote-Chanticleer, after she has rated 
him (Caudlewise) for being a coward, and holloaing in his sleep 
because he had a dream of the Fox :— 

** How dursten ye, for shame, say to your love 


That anything might maken you afear’d ? 
Have ye no manné’s heart, and have a beard ?” 
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And so, after an almost interminable argument of crimination and 
justification, with a learned treatise upon the causes and conse- 
quences of dreams, he concludes with the following appeal to his 
wife—irresistible by any lady “who loves her lord” :-— 
** But let us speak of mirth, and stint all this. 

Madame Partelote, so have I bliss, 

Of one thing heav’n hath sent me largé grace ; 

For when I see the beauty of your face, 

Ye be so scarlet red about your eyen, 

It maketh all my dreddé for to dien. 

For, all so surely, as ‘In principio 

Mulier est hominis confusio.’ 

(Madame, the sentence of this Latin is, 

‘ Woman is manné’s joy and manné’s bliss ’).” 

I need apprise no one that the impudence of that quotation is an 
amusingly sly satire upon us married mortals; for Mrs. Partelote, 
being no classic, is none the wiser that her husband meant to tell 
her that “ From the beginning, woman has been to man his confusion 
or ruin.” The moral conveyed in the fable is to warn people against 
vanity ; for, after his first alarm upon encountering Sir Reynard, Sir 
Chanticleer is induced by him to give a specimen of his singing, 
which the flatterer tells him must surpass that of his respected father, 
who was celebrated for his voice. The description of the cock crowing 
is perfect :— | 

** This Chanticleer his wingés ’gan to beat 
(So ravish’d was he with this flattery), 
And therewithal stood high upon his toes, 
Stretching his neck, and held his eyen close : 
And loud he sangé for the nonce.” 


This, of course, was the moment for Reynard to catch him by the 
throat, and bear him off to the wood. ‘The whole fable is doubtless 
the longest ever invented, but it is amusing in all its features; none 
more so than the picture of the bird strolling in the yard and, Turk- 
like, surrounded by his harem :— 


** And with a ‘chuck’ he ’gan them for to call ; 
For he had found a corn lay in the yard. 
Royal he was ; he was no more afeard. 

He looketh as he were a grim leoun, 

And on his toes he roameth up and down, 
He deigneth not to set his feet to ground. 
He chuckleth when he hath a corn yfound, 
And to him runnen then his wivés all.” 


The first two English comedies on record are “Ralph Roister 


Doister” and “Gammer Gurton’s Needle.” The former, which has 
VoL. VI., N.S. 1871. M M 
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not been many years discovered, bears the earlier date, and was 
written by Nicholas Udall previously to the year 1551, for we have 
proof that it was then in existence. The author was the master 
successively of Eton and Westminster Schools. The piece is a 
perfectly legitimate comedy, and is divided into acts and scenes. 
The plot describes the vanity and amorousness of the hero (Ralph 
Roister Doister), who affectingly condoles with himself that heaven 
should have made him so destructively beautiful, with so susceptible 
a heart ; and moreover that he should have become attracted by the 
brisk widow, Dame Christian Custance, but whether for her comely 
person, or for her thousand pounds of “ possibilities,” does not 
appear satisfactorily defined. More clear is it that he is no common 
fool, and that the widow will have nothing to say to him, even 
refusing to open his letters. He has a roguish servant (Merrygreek), 
who, while he fans his master’s vanity, even to the persuading him 
to levy a force and carry off the lady by a coup de main, declares to 
her that he only: joins his master for his own amusement, and to 
make a butt of him. A regular battle, therefore, ensues, in which 
the kitchen furniture is actively employed on the side of the besieged 
party, while Merrygreek, pretending to assist his master, mauls him 
prodigiously ; and the assault ends with Roister Doister being 
routed by the women’s mops and brooms. The play ends with the 
widow marrying Gawin Goodluck, the man of her choice ; and the 
couple, with true English feeling and good temper, reconcile the 
ousted lover, and invite him to the wedding supper.* 

The date of ‘“Gammer Gurton’s Needle,” written by John Still, 
who afterwards became Bishop of Bath and Wells, cannot be 
accurately decided ; but it was certainly some years subsequent to 
that of “ Ralph Roister Doister,” and is many degrees below it both 
in invention and composition. The whole story consists of the 
perplexities of an old woman who has lost her needle that she has 
employed in mending Hodge’s unmentionables, and which is only 
discovered when he has occasion to sit down. The characters are 
principally country louts, and their dialogue, which is of a low, 
coarse, provincial character, scarcely recognisable ; and if it were so, 
mainly unquotable. It now and then displays some humour, but it 
is of the broadest feature, sinking into mere balderdash ; and there 
are points of drollery which end in dull absurdity. The following 
may be received as a specimen of the humour of the piece. Hodge 





* Mr. Edward Arber, in his collection of ‘‘ English Reprints,” has edited an 
excellent edition of the ‘‘ Roister Doister.” 
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endeavours to light his candle by the cat’s eyes in the dark, and 
proceeds to blow them into a flame ; and when the animal makes its 
escape into the loft, he raises a hue-and-cry of “ Fire!” Of a surety 
our revered ancestors were grateful for the “ smallest donations ” on 
the score of humour. 

With the exception of the writings of the “father of English 
poetry,” the comic vein of our literature has, up to the period in 
question, displayed but a meagre and drossy ore. We shall be 
rewarded ere long, for the gold is at hand. 





A TROUT STREAM IN NORMANDY. 


AN any of your readers inform me where I can get good 
fishing, with comfortable quarters, and the best of every- 
thing, without paying for it? Slightly exaggerated, the 


tisements of our sporting newspapers. I once met something of a 
parallel in the religious press, and were I not afraid of the editor’s 
perverse prudence, I would gladly give the name of the paper. 
The advertisement runs as follows (I have a cutting of it now before 
my eyes) :—‘‘A young man of fixed religious principles desires to 
find board and lodging in a quiet family, where his pious life and 
example would be considered an equivalent for his washing.” 
Anxious to surprise a useful hint from the possessor of so marketable 
a piety, I had the malice to answer the advertisement. But the 
pious young man, as the vulgar expression is, smelt a rat, for he 
deigned no reply to my communication; probably he detected 
something worldly in the cut of my letter, and discreetly adjudged 
me to be of the wrong sort. 

But to return to our fishing. Two years ago, in a reading-room 
abroad, I observed, not indeed an advertisement, but a letter 
answering the same purpose, from some unreasonable brother, 
inquiring as usual for the costliest of wares at the meanest of prices. 
I thought no more of it for the moment, and should have forgotten it 
altogether, had not the ensuing number of the same periodical fallen 
accidentally into my hands the week following, and with it, the 
answer to the inquiry :—“ Two miles north of Beuzeville,” answered 
the obliging correspondent, “you will find, at the entrance of the 
village of Breuille, an auderge, with the sign ‘A la renommée de 
la bonne friture,’ where you can get excellent accommodation for 
next to nothing, and are within walking distance of a capital trout- 
stream.” The letter proceeded to explain that the landlord, himself 
a fisherman, and at the same time naturally anxious to draw custom 
to his house, would give every information, and do all in his power 
to render the trip attractive and successful. I had no sooner read 
the letter than the shabby idea occurred to me to be beforehand with 
the lawful correspondent, and get the first of the day’s fishing. The 
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paper, I reflected, was in my hands as soon as his, and, as he resided 
in Wales, and I at the Havre, I was nearer to the spot than he by 
some hundreds of miles; and the information, having regard to its 
source, was, after all, public property. My first impression had been 
that the answer was a hoax, but wishing to believe it genuine, I 
decided that the style was too waif for an imposture, and as I had 
heard of the village of Beuzeville, and knew there were trout in the 
department, I determined to try the adventure, and ascertain for 
myself what kind of return, in sport and entertainment, was to be 
realised for an outlay of “ next to nothing.” 

Next morning early the Etretat diligence set me down at Beuzeville, 
where I breakfasted with three farmers on coffee and fried pork. I 
would have fain interrogated my companions respecting the fishing 
in the neighbourhood and the prospects of the day, and I had hoped 
the subject would be self-suggested by the appearance of my rod and 
tackle ; but during the short time I was with them the farmers were 
breathless with hard eating, and the few intervals allotted to conver- 
sation were absorbed exclusively by guano. Direct questioning I 
avoided—restrained, I imagine, by a sort of instinctive dread that I 
should hear bad news ; and as to the itinerary, the correspondent’s 
indications were too explicit to demand the slightest revision. I had 
only to go two miles to the north of Beuzeville to find myself at 
once instated in the promised pays de cocagne. At about a mile from 
Beuzeville I met a priest, and in order to make assurance doubly 
sure, I asked him if I was proceeding rightly for the village of Breuille. 
“Mais vous lui tournez le dos,” said the priest, with a look of polite 
concern that quite touched me. “ But,” said I, in my turn, “I was 
told it lay to the north of Beuzeville.” ‘Et Monsieur va au sud,” 
replied the priest, with a soft smile, quite free from that derisive and 
mocking look which too often accompanies correction so administered. 
A great English “Oh!” was all the answer I could summon, as I 
turned round to retrace my steps in company with my kind informant. 
Had the priest been an Englishman, I should have felt ashamed at 
not knowing the north from the south ; but with a Frenchman, and 
especially a priest, I didn’t mind a bit. Those French priests are 
such well-bred, nice fellows, and they really do know so much, that 
one can afford to be a little small in their presence, without any very 
galling self-reproaches. After a few steps in the direction of Beuze- 
ville, the priest again broke silence. ‘Monsieur va & la péche?” 
he said, with a glance at my equipment ; “ et qu’est-ce que Monsieur 
compte prendre par ici? ” ‘“ What!” I exclaimed, thrown off my 
guard, and thoroughly alarmed by the question, “are there, then, no 
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trout about here, that you ask me what I expect to catch?” “ Pas 
que je sache,” replied the priest ; “mais on y prend, je crois, de la 
chevane.” “Chub!” I muttered to myself, “fancy that ;” and I 
was about to solace my disappointment with a complete confidence, 
when I fancied I discerned in my friend’s eye something of the 
roguish twinkle of “the little round fat oily man of God” of the 
Castle of Indolence; and I feared, notwithstanding his urbanity, 
he would enjoy the joke overmuch at my expense. I therefore 
contained myself, and replied merely, ‘“‘ I must be satisfied, then, with 
chub ; I am a stranger in this country, and had been told there were 
trout in the neighbourhood.” At Beuzeville the priest, having first 
put me in the road to Breuille, took leave of me with a courteous 
bow. I felt relieved at his departure, and just then, the sun coming 
out from behind a cloud which had obscured the sky since morning, 
I felt my courage revive within me, and with it my hopes of discovering 
the land of promise. Although the correspondent spoke of two miles 
only from Beuzeville to Breuille, I am certain I walked nearly four 
before I reached the latter village. There it was, however, at last 
before me; and, sure enough, at its very entrance was the auderge 
with the sign announced. If, then, the auderge was a reality, all was 
real that had been recorded in connection with it ; and, to begin with 
the beginning, I was entitled, for next to nothing, to expect “capital 
accommodation ” within the crazy-looking edifice beforeme. At first 
it seemed to me that the only entrance was through the window ; but 
by-and-bye I discovered a side door in the middle of a cartway leading 
to the yard, and through this I passed into the kitchen without further 
difficulty. Finding no one in the kitchen, I went into the yard, where 
was a dirty little she-imp in wooden shoes, playing with what appeared 
to me an old horsecloth, but which turned out to be the covering of 
abed. “Eh! petite,” I called to her, “ot est donc maman?” But 
instead of answering me, the child ran away, and I thought she was 
gone accordingly to call her mamma ; instead of which, after waiting 
about twenty minutes, I saw the little wretch peeping at me from the 
other side of a ditch beyond the premises. I then went into the road, 
where I inquired of the first passer whether the auderge was inhabited. 
The passer directed me to a small shop up the village, where he told 
me I should find the mistress ; aud where I found her accordingly, 
engaged with three other women, sorting pods. On explaining my 
errand, the mistress reconducted me to the auderge with an alacrity 
that promised well, but once inside, she informed me it was too late 
_in the day to procure anything for déjedner (it was then nearly eleven 
o'clock) ; that there was, in fact, not even an egg to be had in the 
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village. However, she borrowed some bread for me, and fetched me 
some wine that set my teeth on edge, but promised I should have a 
good supper at seven in the evening, and that my bedroom should 
be nice and comfortable. She then went to fetch her husband, who 
arrived immediately after, and without further introduction inquired 
if I wanted worms. “Worms!” I replied with horror, “why, I am 
going to fish with a fly ;’ and I thereupon produced my fly-book, to 
test his piscatorial science. He examined the flies with curiosity, 
and took hold of one of them in a style which convinced me he had 
never handled one before. “‘ On peut l’essayer,” he said at last, a trifle, 
as I thought, compassionately ; ‘mais je ne crois pas qu’on prenne 
grand’chosé avec ca.” I believe he thought the flies were to be sunk 
with shot and used depthways with a float and bobber. In answer 
to my inquiry, he affirmed there were trout in the river, but as he 
had affirmed the same of several other fish I had mentioned previously, 
and I feel certain would have sworn to herrings to advance his 
purpose, I placed no reliance on his word, and set out moodily on 
my journey. On the road I reflected that, after all, it was nature 
and not fashion that had instituted flies, and that if indeed I were 
about to be the first to fish with artificial ones in the streams of 
Breuille, I was all the more likely to secure a good catch, and, with 
the selfishness of the true sportsman, I sincerely hoped my success 
might have no witnesses.. These reflections brought me to a huge 
barrier, which I recognised as the one described to me by the 
landlord, and who had told me that perhaps I should find it closed ; 
in which case I was to climb over it, and that “personne ne me 
dirait rien.” The barrier being closed, I climbed over it accordingly, 
and, as predicted by the landlord, no one said a single word to me. 
On the other side, however, was a board which said much to me, 
and suggested a great deal more. At first I was too far off to read it, 
and took it for a mere notice to trespassers; but on getting within 
eyeshot I read distinctly, “‘ Prenez garde au chien.” Immediately, in 
imagination, I felt the calf of my leg in the gripe of one of those 
brindled monsters so common in the farms of Upper Normandy ; but 
as I had come too far to recede with honour, and was now as near 
to the river as the barrier, I walked on quickly, all the while screwing 
the spike to-the butt of my rod for defence in case of need, and 
leaving as far to the right as possible the mill and straggling tenements 
belonging, as I concluded, to the owner of the dog. On arriving at 
the river, the first thing I saw was a villainous washing-quay, with 
half a dozen women scouring serge, and fouling the water far down 
with soap and cinders. Farther on, I met with three similar 
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establishments, and it was not till I had followed the stream for nearly 
a mile downwards that I came on anything like practicable ground ; 
and even here the prospect was discouraging: the water was sluggish 
and weedy, the surface scummy, and the bottom mud. I began 
nevertheless to mount my tackle. With a ground-line I had taken 
trout in Essex in waters to all appearances less charged with oxygen 
than those before me ; and should fly and minnow fail me here, 1 
could but, after all, fall back on worms. Still pacing downwards, 
I began to fish, but, I fear, with that unsportsmanlike want of ardour 
experienced by those who feel themselvés predestined to return 
bredouille, What seemed to me the most significant was that flies of 
several kinds were being pursued by swallows along the very surface 
of the stream, and some were even struggling in the water, without 
attracting, as far as I could discern, the merest shadow of a fish of 
any kind. I persevered, nevertheless, and was about to change a fly 
when I perceived coming towards me a great, bony, ill-looking fellow, 
with a huge stick. He seemed to be a proprietor of the neighbour- 
hood, and one of that amiable sort who deem a day lost unless they 
have been able to be unpleasant to somebody. On approaching within 
speaking distance he called to me in a surly but somewhat undecided 
tone, ‘Qu’est ce que Monsieur fait 1A?” On that I faced about 
directly, and advancing towards him, I replied firmly, “ Well, I was 
fishing ; but I fear from your question I may be trespassing on your 
land. If so, and you desire it, I shall be happy to withdraw.” A 
movement of the head, clearly expressing “ As soon as you like, then,” 
was all the answer he deigned me, as he turned on his heel, and 
walked slowly back from whence he came. The removal of a blister 
could scarcely have been more agreeable to me. The villain’s very 
presence seemed to oppress the atmosphere, to say nothing of his 
brutal will and big stick. He had with him also a sly-looking, ugly 
kind of lurcher, with thick legs and a resolute muzzle, which might 
have made itself very disagreeable in case of a skirmish, although not 
the sort of monster suggested by the notice to trespassers. In any 
case I came to fish, and not to fight, and was therefore not sorry to 
have employed the soft answer proposed by the sage in the interest 
of all, but recommendable especially to the weaker party. 

A few fields farther down I again began offering my flies to the 
questionable inhabitants of the stream, and although my courage had 
gone down a degree or two since morning, I can affirm I fished 
conscientiously. I confess at the same time I looked at my watch 
rather often for a high-schooled fisherman professing to detach the 
enjoyment of the “gentle art” from all vulgar dependence on the 
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result obtainable ; and I was about, for the third or fourth time, to 
prove, by taking note of its passage, that time went heavily, when all 
at once I felt a twitch at my line that made me start. The like of it 
I never felt before. It seemed that the order of attraction had 
suddenly become reversed, and that I was below and the fish above 
me; and as a low cloud was passing at the time, I could only 
suppose that I had hooked a fish in it. The sensation was, however, 
momentary, and the explanation painfully natural. The reader will 
easily divine it. A poor swallow had snapped at one of my flies in 
passing, and was fluttering above me hooked and captive. Presently 
it fell at my feet, and my first impression disposed me, as the conse- 
crated saying has it, “to kill the poor thing, and put it out of its 
pain.” On reflection, however, the doubt suggested itself to my 
mind of the propriety of always killing poor things out of compassion, 
without consulting them; and as just then the little captive’s black 
eyes spoke eloquently, I determined not further to interfere with its 
Providence. I accordingly disengaged it gently with my disgorger, 
and placed it, living, on a tuft of dockweed. But it stayed where I 
put it without attempting to escape or move, and as it still kept 
bleeding at the bill, I began to fear its chance was over. I then 
took it in my hands and, having first washed its beak and throat, I 
let it drop towards the ground, in the hopes it would take wing when 
it found itself without support. I was not disappointed. On feeling 
itself free it rose gradually, and began to gyrate; but its movements 
were so uncertain that I more than once feared it was about to fall, 
when, suddenly darting sideways, it rose out of sight, and mingled 
imperceptibly with its companions in the air. I watched long to see 
if any troubled movement amongst the flock would enable me to 
distinguish the little sufferer, but all appeared right so far, and I felt 
with satisfaction that I had not only done my best to repair the 
barbarous injury I had been the means of inflicting, but probably 
restored a wounded swallow to its joyous and useful existence. 

Another hour spent in fruitless fly-fishing brought me to the con- 
clusion that my friends below water, if they existed at all, were of 
the kind described in the Laureate’s “ Vision of Death” :— 


‘Fish are we that love the mud, 
Rising to no fancy flies,” 


and I began to regret I had been so disdainful of the landlord’s 
worms. At length, in a pet, I took my flies off, tied a strong No. 7 
to the end of my collar, and prepared in earnest to try the bottom. 
I had no longer any hopes of trout, but I remembered opportunely 
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that I meant one day to write a sequel to “ Parnell’s Inland Angler,” 
and as I already knew enough of trout, the present was an admirable 
occasion for completing my defective knowledge in respect of chub. 
Full of this happy notion, I set myself seriously to unearth a worm, 
and by the time I had succeeded, I had become so reconciled to the 
idea of chub, that I believe the capture of a trout instead would have 
actually disappointed me. I had had some trouble to procure a 
worm, but had at last kicked a good-sized one out of the edge of the 
bank. It was very far from resembling one of the fine, tempting, 
crimson brandlings offered me by the landlord in the morning ; mine 
was one of those nasty-looking worms well known to fishermen 
reduced to provide themselves at the water’s edge. It was coarse 
and stumpy, of a horrid-looking intestinal, blue and drab tinge, and 
had already been mended in two places ; it would nevertheless do 
well enough for chub, and as I sank it gaily in the water, I doubted 
not that, having now tempered my ambition, I was about to reap the 
reward reserved for those who wisely content themselves with 
secondary glories. 

But “Ne prend pas de chevanes qui veut,” says the Norman 
proverb, and so it turned out with me. Up to five o’clock I had 
fished on without a bite of any kind; my worm was beginning to 
look quite indecent, and though I knew chub to be not particular, 
and was loth to re-encounter the fatigue of digging, I felt it impera- 
tively due to my self-respect to make the effort required for the 
maintenance of my high professional pretensions. I decided 
accordingly to try another worm, and failing that, to hold my 
conscience acquitted. On commencing, however, to withdraw my 
line, I fancied I recognised that almost imperceptible movement 
which annoutices to the angler that the fish is about to nibble. 
The movement was repeated, and then again and again, each time 
becoming more and more sensible. There was no longer any uncer- 
tainty about it—a fish was flirting with the bait, and without doubt 
would presently commit itself irrevocably. Another instant, and the 
prey would be mine. The movements of the fish, telegraphed by the 
line, and faithfully repeated by the sensitive ridges of the extreme finger 
tips, informed me with a nicety of all that was passing under water. 
The least incautiousness, the slightest precipitation, would inevitably 
annihilate my only chance. Chub are shy fish, the first strange 
motion affrights them, and once disturbed in their confidence, they 
remain coy and inaccessible for the rest of the day. It was clear, 
then, that all depended on my skill and coolness in profiting rightly 
by the right opportunity. But there was no fear; I was too tried an 
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angler to imperil my last chance by any over-eager or incautious 
flurry. My fish was of a kind to have cruelly tested a youthful or 
apprentice hand: now it approached, and now recoiled; then 
it touched the bait repeatedly, then remained quiescent for 
several successive moments, and then again gave tempting but 
illusory symptoms of serious biting. But I was not to be duped 
by a chub; I had learnt enough of the species to know that 
that was the way with it, and that I had only to wait patiently, and 
watch attentively, to be sure, in the end, of an opportunity to 
strike successfully. At length the wished-for moment arrived— 
the peculiar swerving of the line assured me the fish had now the 
worm between its lips ; and though with most fish the strike in such 
case would be premature, there could be not the least risk with the 
film and cartilage of a stupid, bottle-mouthed, poking chub. I struck 
accordingly, and the same sensation which assured me that the hook 
was now planted safely, assured me also that I was not mistaken in 
supposing my capture to be a chub. Being sure of the rest, I had 
now nothing to do but to display the master mind in conducting the 
event to its catastrophe. Instead of whipping out my prize like an 
eager, unhabituated youth, I drew it to the surface calmly and 
deliberately, my vanity deriving a kind of solace from the too readily 
assumed fact that I had nothing to learn from what remained to be 
seen. Imagine my feelings. The thing that at last wriggled up was 
neither a chub nor a trout, nor any mortal fish which a gentleman 
could own catching without an apology to the profession ; but nothing 
more nor less than a great vulgar eel. My first impulse was to 
smash it to pieces, the more so that it looked at me with that sarcastic 
grin peculiar to eels when fresh out of the water. I reflected, how- 
ever, that nothing but remorse was to be earned by cruelty, and that 
after all I might be glad of the eel by-and-bye to supplement an 
unappreciable auderge dinner. What heightened my disgust was that 
just then a woman passed, on her way to a cowtied up to a picket in 
an adjoining patch of herbage, and seeing me getting covered with 
slime in my vain efforts to pull the eel out of my sleeve and slip it 
through the hole of my basket-lid, kept ejaculating, instead of offering 
to help me: “ Peste, quelle béte que Monsieur a dénichée 1a!” 
“En voila une fiére égrillarde!” “ Bave-t’elle la coquine!” ‘“ Mais 
voila un gentil gibier!” &c. At last, perceiving I had got the horrid 
thing safe into the basket, she varied her tone, and began compli- 
menting me on my capture. “Ah, Monsieur a pris une anguille. 
Mais c’est trés-bien une anguille!” Wishing to be rude to the 
woman, I asked her to lend me her pockethandkerchief to wipe the 
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slime off my jacket, expecting, of course, she would answer me with 
a plus souvent, or some other French equivalent for “ Don’t you wish 
you may get it?” and so give me the opportunity of cutting short 
with her; instead of which, to my utter surprise, she immediately 
bundled out of her pocket and handed me a large red and yellow 
Soulard, new and crisp, and seemed to think it quite honoured by the 
use I put it to. I had enough slime on me to have exhausted a 
kitchen towel, and when, softened by the woman’s too good-natured 
compliance, I at last returned her her /ou/ard, I felt constrained to 
offer her at the same time wherewith to pay for the washing of it. 
“ Ah, ben oui, c’est ga,” she replied, with a certain warmth; “ est-ce 
qu’on n’est pas ici-bas pour s’ent’raider au besoin? Par exemple !” 
and with that she turned away from me in the direction of her cow, 
carrying off with her decidedly the honours of the episode. 

I had still half an hour at my disposal, and had I not been fearful 
of catching another eel, I should have continued to explore the 
thankless river. As it was, I shut up my rod, disgusted, and sauntered 
slowly backwards in the direction of the auberge. As I approached 
the village I began to feel hungry, and was not sorry to be able to 
call to mind the hostess’ promise to have a good supper ready for me 
by seven o’clock. “Eh bien ; la péche a-t’elle été bonne ?” inquired 
the landlord as I entered the kitchen, where the cloth was already 
laid for me, and the good supper evidently in immediate prospect. 
“ Pas fameuse,” I replied, indifferently. “ J’ai pris une assez forte 
anguille toujours,” I added, after a short pause, during which I had 
unstrapped my basket and placed it on the kitchen dresser. ‘ Mais 
ou est-elle donc votre anguille ?” said the hostess, unceremoniously 
opening the basket, and tilting it towards me to let me see there was 
no eel in it. Such was actually the case! The smooth-skinned 
rascal had found means to skim up through the hole in the cover, and 
was by this time probably safe back in the river. The annoying part 
of it was that the landlord and his wife were evidently accustomed 
to the fibs of fishermen, and though they politely allowed me to infer 
from their remarks that they quite believed in the general possibility 
of an eel escaping under the circumstances, I am convinced they 

_acquiesced without conviction in the particular fact as applying to 
myself on the present occasion. Had I wiped the slime with my own 
pockethandkerchief, I should have had proof enough of having been 
in active contact with alive eel; but the cow-woman had carried off 
my evidence, and I found myself, as the French express it, puni par 
on javais péché, being not assured of commanding credence for even 
the unpretentious announcement of having caught an eel. 

** Monsieur est servi,” said the hostess at last, as she uncovered a 
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fuming fotage, and placed for me, as far as I could see, the only chair 
in the establishment. What the fofage was I cannot imagine ; it 
tasted of last year’s apples, and smelt of glue. I can only declare it 
was abominable, and I accordingly discarded it at the first sip. Next 
came salt fish done with butter, a dish one puts up with once a year 
at home from the vice of habit, and which indifferent Churchmen 
regard as their most trying concession to traditional orthodoxy. 
Done well, however, and served nicely, I deem salt fish at home 
as a change by no means intolerable, but here the sauce was 
rank, and the fish itself detestable. My last chance was in the 
suite, which I called for immediately, and which the hostess 
served up with quite a reassuring look of confidence, remarking that 
she had now something to offer which she was certain “serait 
au gofit de Monsieur.” What do you think it was? Chestnuts 
boiled with fennel! Fennel cures successfully enough the insipidity 
of boiled chestnuts, but in this case it had been used to excess, and 
the result was to render the chestnuts not only unpalatable, but 
positively nauseous. After getting through one and a half, and 
finding there was nothing else to be had, I fell back on the bread, 
which I am bound to say was excellent, and of which exclusively I 
made my supper. I am bound also to say that the hostess appeared 
to be honestly ashamed of herself, and asked me with a voice almost 
tremulous whether I would take coffee. The host had skulked off 
on seeing me hold my nose before the fish, and I saw no more of 
him than a glance in the distance as I was leaving the village next 
morning. I accepted the coffee on the chance of its being drinkable; 
it is so seldom one gets coffee good anywhere, that an exception here 
would only be consistent with the general perverseness of our human 
destinies. But the scent of the decoction, as it simmered before me 
in the smutty pot that held it, prepared me surely for a fourth and final 
deception. The reality, however, exceeded my worst anticipation. 
The coffee was thick and gritty, with a greasy brown taste, and a 
smell of its own which I can only call beastly. I thrust it from me 
with disgust, and in a tone of mildness, which I conceived to be the 
most telling reproach for a woman accessible to shame, I requested 
the hostess to show me to my room. She seemed relieved at 
anything which diverted attention from the supper, and immediately 
preceded me to a large room upstairs, where there was a low bed in 
one corner, and nothing else. Whilst the hostess was gone to bring 
up for my use from the kitchen the chair I had sat on at supper, I 
observed on the bed the same horrid covering I had seen the little 
girl playing with in the yard in the morning. lll sorts of suspicions 
occurred to my mind as to why it had been taken into the yard, but 
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I knew it would be of no use to make inquiries, and I therefore 
contented myself with taking the covering from the bed, and spreading 
it on the dirty stone floor by way of carpet, in lieu of the newspaper 
which at first I had placed by the bed side to receive my feet next 
morning. I then went to bed and tried to sleep, but the sense of 
filth prevented me, and in less than an hour I got up and dressed, 
and called three times on the stairs for some water and a light. No 
one answered me, and I ended by finishing the night outside the 
bedclothes, completely dressed with the exception of my boots. 
Next morning at seven I returned to the river to bathe, there 
being in my room neither jug, basin, nor towel. The hostess 
had promised to supply these indispensables the evening before, 
but I suppose had promised more than she was able to perform, 
for I had seen no more of her that night. On my return to 
the audberge, after bathing, I asked the hostess for her husband, 
wishing to make some inquiries of him respecting the fishing, but my 
friend was not forthcoming ; no doubt he expected a remonstrance 
touching the supper, and considered it would be more useful to 
his wife than to himself. My next inquiry was about the bill, and I 
almost regret, for the completeness of my misery, to have to state 
that the sum charged was not exorbitant. Four francs and twenty- 
five centimes included everything, and though that sum was anything 
but “ next to nothing,” having regard to the carrion which had been 
offered me to eat, yet it is fair to suppose I should not have paid 
more had the supper been of better quality. As I handed the 
woman the amount of the bill, I wished her a freezing good morning ; 
no doubt it touched her, but I fear the effect was evanescent, for, as 
I turned my back, I heard her chink the money, a sound which, 
joined to the relief of seeing me depart, I am afraid appeased her 
conscience prematurely. 

The same day, on my return to the Havre, I had the satisfaction 
of seeing an Englishman, equipped for fishing, getting into the 
evening Etretat diligence. Of course I made no inquiries, for fear of 
detection, but I have every hope it was the very correspondent whose 
chance I had just deflowered so shabbily. “Serve him right,” I 
thought to myself, “ he will learn henceforth to mistrust all offers of 
over-cheap merchandise.” I reflected also, with a wicked pleasure, 
_ that as soon as he got inside the barrier, the man with the stick would 
certainly be after him, and be all the more ferocious at having 
another trespasser to eject so soon. “ He will catch an eel towards 
evening,” I thought finally, “that is, if he has any luck at all; and in 
all probability he will have warmed up for his supper the salt fish and 
coffee which have already been once paid for. 





ARE WE REALLY SHOOTING 
NIAGARA? 


DyZQHEN Mr. Carlyle startled us a short time ago by 

#\ declaring that the English nation were shooting 

Niagara, and gave vent to the most serious appre- 

hensions as to the result of that little aquatic experi- 

ment, his assertion was seized upon and made a bone of contention 

by certain adherents of the two great political parties. Recrimi- 

nations were indulged in as to who were responsible for the alleged 

decadence in the national character, and there were many on both 

sides willing to write their own little biassed history of the Decline 

and Fall of the British Empire. The political aspect of the question, 

however, considered exclusively in its home view, so engrossed public 

attention as to thrust from sight larger and graver matters, viz., 

England’s relations towards the Continental Powers, and her own 

social condition. These weighty problems, accordingly, did not 

receive that earnest consideration which the indictment of the seer 

of Chelsea undoubtedly demanded, and it is proposed now briefly to 
consider them. 

A nation that once loses faith in that chivalric honour which should 
lead it to support its treaties, and to assist neighbours who have an 
undoubted moral claim upon it, must inevitably retrograde in the 
scale of great and influential Powers. But, besides suffering in 
prestige, such a nation, by the policy described, would cut itself off 
from a reciprocity of action which might be incalculably advantageous 
to it in its own hour of need. By a “ fortuitous concourse” of circum- 
stances, one of the greatest wars which ever afflicted humanity has 
just concluded without having the result so much dreaded, and which 
at one time it seemed impossible to avoid—the drawing in of 
England as a belligerent. And how fortunate that this was the case ! 
For has it not been demonstrated that we were quite unprepared to 
play that part in conflict which we naturally expect so great a nation 
to perform? There can be no doubt that the Franco-Prussian war 
will result indirectly in obtaining for England ultimately a thorough 
*evision of her naval and military systems ; and our only hope is that 
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no occasion may arise for the employment of her forces before those 
forces are reported to be on a complete war footing. Loth to enter 
on war she should ever be, but to be unprepared for it would not 
only be weak, foolish, narrow-sighted ; it would be criminal. ‘“Annexa- 
tion” has become so much the order of the day that we must not 
be surprised to hear of the proposed “annexation” of the Atlantic 
Ocean, or some equally absurd project. England, from her progress, 
her wealth, and her vast possessions, cannot expect to escape long 
from the threatening glance, of cupidity ; or if such a course should 
be too high-handed even for the most high-handed of nations—and 
this will most probably always be the one whose star is ascendant in 
Europe—she may be dragged, against her will, into a quarrel by 
those who are so admirable at picking quarrels. A peace has just 
been concluded between two great nations ; but does any one expect 
for a moment that it will be lasting? Is it not even now regarded as 
a breathing point only by France, who cannot forget her wrongs, and 
who means to avenge them when her internal resources are replen- 
ished and her military organisation is once more sound? The great 
lesson she has taught us by her sufferings and shame is this—Ze 
ready. Had she been really thus, the greatest collapse recorded in 
history might have been avoided. Humbled in the dust, the flower 
of her army in prison, and shackles put upon her hands, the only 
alleviation she can obtain of her misery is found in her cry, “I was 
deceived.” And shall it any longer go forth to the world, not that 
England is deceived, but that she may be deceiving herself? It is 
on record that the nation now so jubilant on account of conquest 
knew more of the actual condition of France than did the rulers 
of that country, and we may be certain that information of the 
resources of England has also found its way to Berlin. Never did 
it so behove political parties amongst us—and all sections of parties 
—to sink their differences and unite, in view of an emergency, as 
at the present time. If we are to retain our position in the scale 
of nations, it must be by judicious measures of self-preservation and 
perfection. We may learn much from Prussia, and it must be learnt. 
And it should be learnt in times of peace, so that eventualities 
may not overwhelm by their suddenness. So much for our relations 
with foreign Powers. The British Lion may recline with its paws on 
the white cliffs of Albion, but its sleepless gaze must ever be fixed 
across the Channel. 

Looking now at our national life, we, as Englishmen, are in the 
habit of thinking that we are what we are chiefly owing to the 
exertions of Parliament ; but our greatest statesmen will admit that 
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they do not so much guide public opinion as that they are led by it. 
Our legislators are but the medium of government for the people ; 
and the collective assembly at Westminster, regarding it at any epoch 
of its history, will be found to be a reflex of the national life at that 
period. During the past two hundred years there has been a continual 
advance in freedom of thought and personal liberty, and it may 
safely be affirmed that the House of Commons was never so pure, and 
the nation never so enlightened, as at the present moment. How 
comes it, then, that with this undoubted political advancement, Thomas 
Carlyle and others of our great and profound thinkers should regard 
with so much alarm the present condition of the social fabric? There 
is but one answer. Individual improvement has not kept pace with 
the national progress ; that is, while nationally we are all agreed upon 
plans for social amelioration, individually there is very little effort 
after perfection of character. Yet we are sometimes told from the 
pulpit by shepherds who would be known for watchful care over 
the human flock that we are improving. But where are the signs? 
An old couplet runs :— 


‘* Wherever God erects a house of prayer, 
The Devil’s sure to build a temple there.” 


But /e Diable a changé tout cela. He invariably puts up two now. 
Improving, are we, my masters? Let our gaols and workhouses 
answer ye in this matter. Meanwhile, utterly eschewing political 
bias in our observations—remembering that political opinion put in 
force cannot change the character though it may influence the outward 
circumstances of a people—and having referred to our Continental 
relations, let us venture to look fairly in the face some of the 
unpleasant features of our social organisation. 

Glance first at our literature. We have lost not only the most 
original genius of the age, perhaps, but one of the most healthful of 
writers. When the earth fell upon the tomb of Charles Dickens in 
Westminster Abbey, it covered from our sight one of the best friends 
that poor, sorrowing, suffering human nature ever had. Upon whom 
has his mantle fallen? The mighty, we know, must fall some day, 
but where are their successors? What writer is there now living 
who, by the innate force of his genius, could compel so wide an 
audience as that which Charles Dickens enjoyed, to listen to him? 
The world answers, None. These men who are for all time come 
very sparingly, and we may well weep to see the setting of their 
sun. It is supposed that with the exception of three books—the 


Bible, the “ Pilgrim’s Progress,” and Shakespeare—no works ever 
VoL. VI., N.S. 1871. NN 
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approximated in sale to those of Charles Dickens. Stay—the 
dictum must be corrected, and the nineteenth century blush to 
confess that amongst its most popular literature the annals of 
crime—whose horrors told by pen are intensified by hireling 
pencil—have a wider circulation than the matchless works of 
that noble brother who has passed out into the Unseen. Is this, 
then, our progress? What “s the testimony of the judges on 
this matter? That many of the most heinous crimes which 
come before them are traceable to the pernicious literature which 
is flaunted before the youth of the country, and recommended 
to their notice by the most depraved means which a wily evasion 
of the spirit of the law, but a keeping of the letter, will allow. 
Again, with every rising of the sun a novel is cast forth upon English 
society, and in the majority of cases where the work is not hopelessly 
idiotic it is grossly sensual. Yet these books are read with avidity, 
while the really good, bracing, healthy novels, written by much abler 
men, have a limited sale. There is a great run upon the inferior 
works of fiction at our circulating libraries. Science and poetry are 
at a discount, but highly-spiced works of mediocre writers are 
eagerly sought after. With the ultimate relegation of the authors 
of such trash to the limbo from whence they ought never to have 
emerged we have nothing now to do; though their literary damnation 
is sure, we are profoundly sensible of the disgrace which clings to us 
for encouraging their parasitic growth upon our literature, and desire 
ardently to see it cleansed from the stain. The statistics of the sale 
of various classes of works by the publishers is positively startling, as 
showing the immense preponderance of works of fiction of the very 
worst class over all other descriptions of literature added together. 
What shall be said when we have even writers who cannot put forth 
the plea of necessary pecuniary success as some excuse, though a 
miserable one, for their writings? This age, which is producing so 
many phenomena, has also given us a race of authors who write 
for pleasure and revel in indecency. It may be urged against the 
argument that indecency pays best, that Dickens, one of the purest of 
authors, was the most successful of all. But the answer to this lies 
in the fact that Dickens compelled the world to listen to him by the 
power of his genius only, as the world will and must always listen to 
its master-spirits. It admired, loved, and—so far as a portion of it 
was concerned—became better for his teaching. But it quickly 
returned to its idols; and deal with the fact as we may, pure 
literature has not in late years kept pace in distribution with that of 
an objectionable character. Now there is one class of literature 
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against which some amount of popular indignation is periodically 
roused, and, as I believe, without cause, viz., the newspapers. I 
totally dissent from the strictures which have been passed upon the 
newspaper press of the metropolis. And by this I mean the news- 
paper press proper—the respectable daily journals. There are very 
few novels published which could be read aloud from beginning to 
end and found so pure as the newspapers. During the past three 
years cases have transpired which have been unparalleled in all 
previous years for the horrible nature of their details, and yet the 
conductors of the metropolitan press have piloted their readers 
through them with no outrage to decorum. Occasionally it may 
have been necessary to print cases which have caused a revulsion of 
feeling, but this has been done not with a view to pecuniary profit 
simply, as is erroneously supposed, but to fulfil one of the leading 
conditions for which a journal exists, viz., to pillory in public 
opinion the men who have oppressed and shamed humanity. In the 
press we behold not only the will but the courage to flagellate abuses, 
and where credit is due it ought to be given. On the whole the 
press is actuated by a noble spirit of independence, and it is regarded, 
not without cause, as one of the bulwarks of our national liberties. 
Those only who conduct it are aware of the numberless difficulties 
which hedge the path of all who are determined to raise it to that 
supreme height of purity which many of its exponents are striving to 
attain. But it is one of the few encouraging signs of the times— 
amongst so many that are dark and threatening—that if we are about 
to shoot Niagara the press will help to steer us over the terrible 
waters, and land us safely in the more placid region beyond. Again, 
were the reflection not most melancholy, it would almost excite a 
smile to see how little the “ Pure Literature Society” is doing in ° 
comparison with the effusions which emanate from different quarters, 
but which we may class as the productions of the Indecency Press 
(Unlimited). The excellent society first named has a noble work in 
hand, and one to which we heartily wish success, but its little leaven 
is totally insufficient to leaven the whole mass of productions which 
issue from the press. The cheapening of the press has undoubtedly 
been a great boon, but we cannot yet reap its full benefit. England 
had a long fight to obtain a free and cheap press ; she is now having 
another fight to make it a pure one. Success will come in the end, 
and we shall thus avoid one of the most serious evils which now 
afflict the minds of those who unhesitatingly affirm that we are 
shooting Niagara. 

The amusements of the present day also require careful scrutiny 
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and consideration. I am not a pessimist, but I hold a firm opinion 
that in this matter—and notably in regard to the stage—we have 
witnessed a gradual degeneration in late years. What playhouses 
fill at the present day? Those which produce ballets, or plays by 
Shakespeare? This point was forcibly put a short time ago by one 
interested in the subject, and he incontestably proved his assertion— 
which raised much angry dispute at the time—that “ Shakespeare spelt 
bankruptcy.” He placed Shakespeare in juxtaposition with sensational 
playwrights. But even these gentlemen yield in pecuniary success to— 
or only enjoy it equally with—the writers of burlesque and the con- 
cocters of ballets. Is this a creditable state of things in that country 
which is supposed to lead the van in the march of intellect throughout 
the world? The theatrical question has resolved itself to this (in 
many, but not all of the houses in the metropolis I am glad to say), 
Female Charms v. Intellect, and Intellect is waging a losing battle. 
With regard to ninety-nine ballets out of a hundred, if the attraction 
be not ungraceful figures—where defects of artistic beauty are 
supposed to be compensated for by a studied neglect to hide them— 
where does it lie? Let the question be looked fairly in the face, and - 
honest Englishmen will own that the performances in many of our 
theatres and other public places are not calculated to raise the 
dignity of our pleasures. But the great argument of the purveyors 
of the amusements referred to is that no other kind of entertainment 
will pay. Then the answer is simple—close the doors, but do not 
incur the responsibility of encouraging a taste that is rapidly 
bringing degradation upon the stage. O shade of Shakespeare, is it 
not lamentable that in the nineteenth century, when praise of thy 
genius is unbounded, thou shouldst be compelled to step aside to 
* make room for the burlesque and the ballet? Yet though coupling 
the burlesque and the ballet together, our condemnation of the two is 
not equal. The burlesque may be made sensible and amusing, but 
the complaint is that it should have the predominant sway over the 
productions of great dramatic masters, whose plays combine the 
highest genius with a healthful moral purpose. Let us fight against 
the corrupting influence of the stage. The cancan is being gradually 
banished from our shores. But if Kean were now living, would he 
not be thrust aside, as other able actors are, or be compelled to act in 
third-rate theatres, whilst nonsense or folly reigned in the high courts 
of pleasure in the metropolis? The decline of the drama has been 
swift and unmistakable. The people, however, are not wholly to 
blame in the matter: more largely so are they who, with the open 
confession of pecuniary profit as their object, provide the mental 
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garbage and the sensual attractions which the English people listen to 
and contemplate. Far better would it be that the door of every 
entertainment in London should be closed than that this condition of 
things should continue. Our poor are fast becoming brutal and 
our rich licentious. Historians speak with disgust of the age of 
Charles II., while the purveyors of our pleasures are endeavouring to 
reproduce it. If this calamity is to be prevented, no time can be 
lost. It willnot do for our moral philosophers to console themselves 
with the reflection that things might right themselves at the last. In 
the face of Grand Duchesses (et hoc genus omne), sensational trials, and 
all other distinctive glories of this much-vaunted age, instant action is 
needed, and those who have power or influence with mankind are 
terribly culpable if it is not at once put into force. No gloomy 
picture of society has been drawn ; at least if it be gloomy it is true, 
as the impartial surveyor of the present condition of things will allow. 
A pure press must be accompanied by a pure stage, if the prestige of 
the country is not to wane, and the much-dreaded shooting of that 
fearful Niagara is to be avoided. Space is needed to pursue the 
analogy, or it might be shown that our taste in music, like our taste 
in the matter of the drama, is becoming low and vitiated. We must, 
however, acknowledge, that a sturdy fight to uphold classical music— 
which means good music—is being maintained by the directors of 
the Monday Popular Concerts, and those lovers of music who are 
striving to rehabilitate the English Opera at the Crystal Palace and 
other places. Yet, on the whole, it will be admitted that the most 
glorious performances yield, in point of pecuniary success, to the 
inane songs of the music-hall, and the lower we go the greater is the 
pecuniary profit reaped. This, perhaps, is partly owing to the 
combination of beer with music at most of the music-halls. John 
Bull apparently likes to wash down his melody with a mixture of 
cocculus indicus and other mysterious ingredients, called in the 
aggregate beer, or the national beverage. So that wherever we go 
we find that the one great desideratum of the present age is purity. 
Let us hope that we may get it, though it is but too evident that the 
Augean stable of our morals forbids the accomplishatent of the wish 
for some time to come. 

Further : one buttress of our national morality at the present day 
is especially weak, viz., the pulpit. There never was an age when it 
exhibited such a hopeless mass of well-nigh unrelieved incompetency 
and dulness. There are numbers of ministers, both in the Church 
and amongst the Dissenters, who would be better employed in hewing 
wood and drawing water than in meddling with things which are too 
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high for them. If we ask them from whence they draw their diploma 
of fitness for the work in which they are ostensibly engaged, they 
answer, “ It is the Lord’s doing ;” to which we can only add, “ and it 
is marvellous in our eyes.” Earnestness, the quality most in demand 
at this moment of the world’s need, is most lacking where it ought to 
be most abundant. The Devil seems to have really the most active 
votaries. And yet there is no stint of a sentimental craving after 
purity in the pulpit ; but what is required is a terrible denunciation of 
the wrongs and vices of the time, not a mealy-mouthed company of 
preachers whose only mission seems to be to scatter flowers on some 
imaginary path to Heaven. While our priests feebly enter a protest 
against Satan and his achievements generally, the world is being ruined. 
The kid-gloved drones of the pulpit tell us languidly of the betrayal 
in the Garden, while England is one great Gethsemane of treachery 
and hypocrisy with respect to principles which she professedly holds 
dear. There is room for more than one John Knox at this day, if 
such men were but to rise. When we couple the vices of the age with 
its credulity—specially noting in the latter category the infatuation of 
intellectual men who accept the doctrine of the infallibility of a 
human being—we may well ask whether the English nation is not 
about to shoot Niagara. And next to the undeniable cruelty and 
laxity of the time may be classed the boast about England being so 
pre-eminently a religious nation. Long-suffering indeed must be 
that Creator who hears us boast so loudly of our piety in the midst 
of much that disgusts even His creatures. What we want now, and 
what we must have, is more Christ and less Christianity. Narrow 
creeds must give place to a broader sympathy. We must also tear 
the mask of insincerity from the brow of mankind, where it has so 
long been worn. Some progress is being made, but it is in intellect, 
and not in morals. Our politics have very little to do with our 
regeneration as a people. It is in vain to work out political 
freedom if moral slavery is allowed to remain. With all our enlighten- 
ment, it must be confessed that the forces of evil have been gradually 
gathering strength of late years. It may suit some, in their intellectual 
pride, to deny this statement, but a close examination of society and 
literature generally will but establish its truth. Individual effort, 
combined with the labours of an honest press and a fearless pulpit, 
may yet avert from us the total social ruin predicted by certain 
studious observers of the signs of the times; but the strong arm 
must be stretched forth to save. It would indeed be lamentable 
were the English oak, which has given the acorn-seed of progress to 
other nations, to wither and die ere it attained the maturity which is 
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within its reach. The poet sighs after the golden year, and truly 
foreshadows it when he says, 


** That unto him who works, and feels he works, 
This same grand year is ever at the doors.” 


But no solid and glorious works-can be accomplished while one 
half the world is running after some new and foolish thing, and the 
other half is engaged in providing the idols clamoured for. Yet, 
after all, to sum up, we must and shall rise to something better. 
There are signs of such desired consummation—faint streaks in the 
midnight darkness. But the sun will have only truly risen when our 
present enervating tendencies die and true manliness arises. To 
“respectability” must succeed virtue ; to cant, religion ; to creeds, 
God. 

GEORGE SMITH. 





THE FALL OF PARIS. 


A DIARY OF THE PRUSSIAN OCCUPATION OF VERSAILLES. 
BY A BRITISH RESIDENT. 





Versailles, Wednesday, Oct. 5. 


HE KING got in at six this evening. The historical 

event was great, but the show was small. His Prussian 

Majesty was in a solitary carriage with his son, both 

most unroyally dusty (dust is like death, it respects 

nothing), and if the Staff in all its glory had not been assembled 

outside the Prefecture, Versailles would really have seen no sign of 
the coming of its conqueror. 

How the other great men came in, I cannot tell; I know that 
Moltke, Bismarck, Steinmetz, Roon, have all arrived, but they must 
have carefully kept out of sight, for there has been no sign of them 
to common eyes like ours. And yet I and Marie stood patiently in 
the crowd for something like two hours, so impatient were we to look 
at Bismarck. We whiled away the time by looking for new uniforms 
amongst the Staff, which was waiting like ourselves, as if it was made 
up of nobodies. It gave us a lofty notion of the tremendous de- 
ference with which the King is treated to see those dukes and princes 
and those two hundred officers biding the coming of their master, all 
of them with their best clothes on. Russell’s jacket was there again 
—this time it was a brown one; all the dukes were talking to him. 
Landells was leaning against a tree, with clear space all round him, 
sketching the scene for the /W/ustrated London News and chatting to 
the Prince of Weimar ; Skinner, of the Daily News, was propped 
up against the railings of the Prefecture. I saw no other correspon- 
dents, .but England was specially represented by Colonel Walker, 
whose red coat stood out in a blaze of glory amongst the Prussian 
uniforms ; it was as luminous as a tropical sun. 

We went home through the dust and the crowd of officers, all 
breaking off in every direction to their dinners. We told what we 
had seen, but nobody seemed to care, though Marie was in imagina- 
tive mood, and gave a highly decorated description of the sight. 
Indeed, I rather think that Amélie and I have been more sulky than 
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ever this evening, possibly as a mute, unconscious protest against the 
presence of King William. It is really abominably hard to live in a 
conquered town, and to see your invaders treat it as if they were at 
home. 

Thursday, Oct. 6. 

To-day we have seen a show which all the idlers in Europe would 
have wished to look at; and which, momentarily at least, has 
diminished our ill-temper, for it has given us an emotion and pro- 
vided us with something to talk about. 

We heard this morning that the fountains were to play before the 
King at two o'clock. We thought it wonderful that his Majesty 
should be in such a hurry on the subject; but that, after all, was no 
affair of ours, and we supposed either that he does not mean to stop 
here, or that he is so enthusiastic an admirer of falling water that he 
could not stifle his impatience. 

Our first idea was to stay at home, for we had seen both King and 
fountains a good many times before. But we were assured that all 
the new comers would be there, and that we should be able to look 
at them in detail. So we went, though Amélie hesitated to the last 
moment, urging “Ce n’est pas la place d’une Frangaise.” 

The great terrace was absolutely filled with officers, many of them 
bearing royal or historic names; all of them in the splendour of 
bright uniforms, with decorations glittering in the sun; and with 
that special interest round them which always attaches to men 
who are fresh from deeds of valour with which the world has 
rung. Russell stood there with us telling us who they were, and 
though I didn’t catch the hard German names he gave them, 
I never shall forget his animated description of their acts. “See 
that man in light-blue, with the yellow collar. He is colonel of 
dragoons. He led twelve hundred men at Gravelotte ; he charged 
five times, and brought back two hundred. He was himself the only 
officer untouched. And look! that slight young fellow with the iron 
cross, there behind the Prince, he had seventeen wounds at Woerth ; 
none of them were dangerous—and here he is again. Ah! there 
goes Count Seckendorff, a most charming fellow. He is aide-de- 
camp to the Princess Royal, who has lent him to her husband for the 
campaign ; he was with the English army in Abyssinia. And here 
comes, ...” ‘Monsieur Russell,” interrupted Amélie; “voici un 
soldat Frangais que j’ai l’honneur de vous présenter ; je ne connais 
pas son nom, mais je vous jure qu’il a du se battre aussi bravement 
que tous ces horribles Prussiens.” And Amélie, with deep emotion, 
held out her parasol towards a poor wounded Frenchman who was 
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leaning against a tree behind us, sadly looking on. Russell told 
Amélie she was right, that her patriotism was most natural, and that 
if it shocked her he wouldn’t go on praising Prussian bravery. But 
Amélie was not offended, and to prove it she took Russell’s arm, and 
went with him into the thick crowd. I followed with the children. 
Russell began again—‘“ That little man in the blue frock-coat, with 
the buttons arranged by threes, is General Sheridan, the American ; 
behind him is a tall man in plain clothes—that is Burnside. But who 
is Burnside talking to? By Jove! it is the great man himself—it’s 
Bismarck! Look, Mademoiselle! Look, children! Look ; there he 
is! That big man in the flat white cap with the yellow band, that’s 
Bismarck.” 

This sudden announcement was what the Yankees call “an eye- 
opener” to us. Amélie stared with concentrated hate at the great 
Chancellor. I gazed with less abhorrence, but with equal interest. 
The children stood on tiptoe, and vainly tried to see him. We had 
all been thus at work for half a minute when Russell exclaimed again, 
“Here! this way ; be quick. There, that thin, pale-faced man, with 
no moustache—he is now behind the Prince of Wurtemburg ; that 
man that everybody is saluting—that’s Moltke.” 

So we had them both, Bismarck and Moltke; the two men who 
really now control the destinies of France. They were a sight. 
Princes and royal dukes are well enough alone, and if we had had 
them one by one we should of course have contemplated them with 
all our might, as people contemplate princes. But Bismarck and 
Moltke were special objects. From that moment our eager eyes 
neglected all the others, and clung to those two men alone. We 
gazed at them alternately with a pertinacity which would have been 
impertinent enough if we had not been hidden in the thickness of 
that royal and noble mob. Then Russell was called away by the 
Duke of Coburg, and we were left free to pursue our chase. We 
followed Moltke and Bismarck through the parterres and the flower- 
gardens of the park, through the shady groves of mellow-leaved 
chestnut trees. We forgot the crowd; we were deaf to the plashing 
of the falling waters ; we hurried to the corners to catch those two 
men as they passed ; and we looked and looked till the show was 
over, and they were gone. The very children understood the gravity 
of the scene for France. For the Prussians it was a day of pleasure ; 
for us it was a moment to mark in the journal of our lives. I don’t 
think we shall forget it. 

And now that we have had time to think it over, this is what we 
feel about them: The great Count is big, resolute, and sturdy ; he 
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looks a man all over, and a rough man too. That is really all we 
thought of him ; if he had not been Bismarck, I don’t think we should 
have remarked him in that brilliant crowd. But Moltke has a face 
which has produced on us an unforgettable impression : it is so marked 
with thought, so intensely full of deep reflection, its whole character 
is of such absorption in calculation, that I am sure I should have 
turned round to note him if I had met him in the Strand in a faded 
coat and dishevelled boots. Anywhere that face would assert its 
right to the involuntary respect which the impression of profound 
intelligence produces on us all. Noone could pass Von Moltke 
without inquiring, “ Who is that man ?” 

We talked about him all through dinner, and I think I can best 
summarise our notion of him by saying that we all sincerely wished 
he was a Frenchman. France wants a Moltke. 

Friday, Oct. 7. 

Yesterday tired us a little, but at all events it woke us. Versailles 
seems almost alive again now that we have an object in our walks. 
The object is, of course, to look at Moltke and Bismarck. Their 
Royal master is by no means interesting ; we don’t care about him. 
The Crown Prince is a most excellent fellow, of whom even the 
French people here speak well ; but he is a prince. He was born to 
his place, without any merit of his own; accident alone has put him 
there, just as it might have made him a naked negro in Dahomey. 
Bismarck and Von Moltke have made themselves ; they were not 
born to the greatness they have achieved. All the more honour to 
them: they are worth looking at, like Cavour, Robert Peel, or 
Stephenson. Perhaps we shall leave off grumbling now, especially as 
to-day has been very fertile of emotions; its events, coming on to 
those of yesterday, ought to keep us going for at least a week. 

In the afternoon we saw a suggestive spectacle; it wasn’t very 
touching, for hardened hearts like ours, but at all events it was new 
and made us think. We were idling at the park gates, waiting for 
nothing, when a squadron of Uhlans passed us. At first we thought 
they were coming in from exercise, for nearly every man led another 
horse beside his own. But on looking at them closer we observed 
that they were all in heavy marching order, with their carbines and 
their lances and their bags of food, and that the led horses had their 
saddles and complete equipment. We opened our eyes as the truth 
dawned on us: they were coming in from action, and had severely 
suffered. What good shooting it must have been to knock over so 
many men without touching the horses! The column was closed 
by six carts of wounded, with broken lances. These are the first 
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men we have seen return from evident fight, and most certainly 
they did not look encouraging. ‘Those empty saddles were singularly 
significative, and made me advise my boy never to become a lancer, 
or indeed any kind of combatant. 

But this was nothing compared to the shake-up we had this 
evening. We have been sighing for excitement ; we have had more 
than we wanted. 

We were sitting round the fire about nine o’clock, in cosy indolence; 
the children were beginning to think of going to bed. Suddenly the bell 
rang, we heard loud voices in the hall, the door opened violently, and 
a Prussian officer stalked roughly into the room with a billet, in due 
form, in my name, for himself and his servant. This sudden appari- 
tion startled us. I rose and bowed, and began, in French, to explain 
that I was in furnished lodgings, and was therefore free from billeting. 
The man, who was a coarse brute—belonging, I imagine, to some non- 
combatant service—growled out something in German (of which I 
don’t know a word). I tried again in English ; then I attempted the 
few words I know of Spanish and Italian. None of it would do. So 
I relapsed to French, and, getting rather vexed, I tried to make him 
understand that I could not give him two beds, having only 
the exact number necessary for ourselves. The man sat down and 
shouted something, evidently intending to move no more. I dare say 
he was very tired and in cruel want of feeding; I dare say he thought 
our fire looked comfortable, and guessed that supper could be quickly 
served and that our beds were soft. But whatever his intentions may 
have been I made up my mind I wouldn’t have him. I got positive, 
and shouted “ Nein” (I knew that meant “No”). He got violent, and 
banged his sabre on the floor and flourished his billet in my face, 
yelling menaces. The more I angrily repeated “‘ Nein” the more he 
shrieked, and the more he looked as if he were going to assault us 
all. But though the children were shivering with wild terror, though 
they clung round me and sobbingly entreated me to give in, I held 
out obstinately against the invader. I told him furiously that I could 
not, should not, and would not lodge him. He jumped about, his 
chair in one hand and his billet in the other, his sabre clanking 
against the furniture, with an outpouring of screams of which I under- 
stood no more than he did what I was saying. I had a vague 
impression that he was threatening me with the vengeance of the whole 
German army, but my blood was up, and if the scene had lasted five 
minutes longer I fear we should have got to blows. Most luckily he 
gave in, and with howls of fury and blunderbuss banging of his lumpy 
fists against the wall he thundered out, and he and his sabre rolled 
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downstairs. As soon as he was gone and I began to think about it 
I felt that I had been very stupid, and that I had probably got myself 
into a nasty mess ; for, no matter what be your excuse, the refusal to 
receive a billet is in war time a grave offence, particularly with these 
punctilious Prussians. The rule is, as I well knew, to silently obey, 
give up your own bed, lie upon the floor yourself, and then go next 
morning to the Mairie for redress if you have redress to claim. I, 
however, had legislated for myself, had expelled my guest, and must 
take the consequences. 

With difficulty we got the trembling, crying children to go to bed: 
they wanted to sit up and accompany me to prison, for they were 
quite convinced that a company, with spiked helmets, was forthwith 
coming to arrest me. Then I leaned uncomfortably out of window 
with Amélie, suspecting that the children might be right, and that, 
like Brown, Jones, and Robinson, I should soon see ‘‘a regiment 
coming down the street.” We looked out nervously in the damp till 
past eleven, and risked catching frightful colds, but no regiment 
appeared. We had several false alarms, and each time a group of 
soldiers turned the corner Amélie murmured “Les voici!” but they 
did not come, and finally we went to bed with a presentiment that 
my imprisonment was only delayed till daylight. 


Saturday, Oct. 8. 


At eight o’clock this morning I was at the Mairie. Anxiously I 
asked for the billet office, and there I told my story of the night 
before, explaining that I was in furnished lodgings, had only been 
in Versailles a month, that under such conditions I was sure I was 
not bound to lodge Prussians in my children’s beds, and that con- 
sequently I had declined to receive the billet (I used the word 
“declined,” or rather its French equivalent, as the mildest verb I could 
employ in describing my savage refusal of last night). The clerks 
listened to me and laughed ; then they looked at the list of billetable 
householders and laughed still more; finally they looked at each 
other and laughed abundantly. This unexpected hilarity inspired me 
with courage, and I politely asked its cause. I learnt, to my stupe- 
faction, that I had been denounced by my own landlady, who had 
gone to the Mairie, and said that no Prussians were lodged on me, 
and that it was unjust that I should be spared whilst all the apart- 
ments round were filled with soldiers. So a billet had evidently been 
made out in my name on the chance of my accepting it, though the 
clerks did not own to that. They told me, however, with continuous 
laughter, that I had done quite right. They probably have rare 
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occasions for gaiety now, so I in no way complained that I was the 
object of their amusement. 

I went home in ten seconds, sent for the landlady, and called her 
so many names that further relations between us became impossible. 
Of course she denied the charge, but denial is no proof, and as she 
couldn’t pretend it was the cat, as an English lodging-letter would 
have done, I told her we should leave the house at once. In an 
hour I found and hired a huge apartment in the Place Hoche, 
selecting the third floor so that the piano may be inaudible to 
passers-by. The rent is the same as at the other place, but I have 
stipulated that instead of paying it monthly it shall accumulate till 
we leave. This arrangement adds £8 a month to our fund for food. 
So we gain in every respect by the change: more room, more air, 
no Prussians, no rent, and music in discretion. As the children 
unpacked their dolls in their new rooms, they sang in chorus “ Vive 
la joie, et les pommes de terre.” As that phrase is considered to be 
an expression of the wildest gaiety, I concluded that they too were 
satisfied with our removal. 

The house is a maison meublée, which in ordinary times brings in 
regularly about £60 a month: since August it has been empty ; 
now we take one floor at half-price, and the other two floors are 
occupied by Prussians billeted on the unlet rooms. I can under- 
stand the appeal which the landlady made to me, “Oh, sir, at any 
price do try to find me tenants for my rooms; if I can but get 
inhabitants for them, I can turn out the Prussians ; but so long as they 
remain unoccupied, I not only lose all rent, but have to feed these 
soldiers.” I assured the good lady that I would do my best to 
help her, but where am I to find a tenant now for two big apartments 
in Versailles ? 

Sunday, Oct. 9. 

It rains at last, after three weeks of sun. There will be no more 
dust, and those odious Prussians will have to ride about in mud. 
Now, why should I be glad to see them in the mud? What have I 
to gain by their being splashed? I am glad all the same, just like a 
spiteful child. My state of feeling is that I should like to throw 
countless Germans out of the window; the others of the family 
would, I am certain, stack bayonets underneath for them to fall upon. 
This is idiotic, but insanity of this kind appears to me to be a quite 
natural result of hostile occupation ; and as I write this journal to 
note down our personal impressions and not to record events of war— 
of which indeed we hear almost nothing—I faithfully inscribe our 
follies, and our wild whims, however distempered they may be. I 
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notice that our ill-temper generally increases on a Sunday. This, 
again, is without excuse, for every day is Sunday with us now; we 
are so idle that all days are alike. Our utter inoccupation is perhaps 
a partial explanation of our unhealthy rage. 

It really is most worrying to be locked up in this way. We forget 
that we are under martial law; we forget that we are fugitives from 
Paris ; we forget that France is beaten and in sorrow ; we forget the 
privileges of our position here ; we forget that we are in safety and 
well fed. We remember only that we are prisoners in Versailles, and 
that the enemy is our master ; so we growl and grumble, instead of 
singing thanksgiving as we ought to do. Such is human nature. 
I don’t say our particular nature, but human nature generally ; and I 
have a right to say so, because the people round us are even more 
wild than we are. I take it that we are very moderate, and that our 
state of fury is but a gentle emotion compared to the intense mad- 
ness of our neighbours. When it is all over, it will be a useful 
experiment to have made: we shall know what hostile occupation 
means, and what are its effects on the brain and the nervous system ; 
but while it lasts it is most gritty. 


Monday, Oct. to. 

I have been confidentially informed to-day that in six days there is 
to be an awful battle outside Versailles, at which the army of the 
Loire is to integrally blot out the Germans. The whole thing is 
ruled off like music paper. The Prussians are to be surprised at 
breakfast (the French have learnt that trick from frequent application 
of it to themselves) ; they are to be crumpled up like curl papers, 
the French taking care that their bombs fall into the Réservoirs, so as 
not to hurt the Versaillais. The result is to be that at twenty 
minutes past four next Saturday the red trousers are to march in with 
300,000 prisoners, the King riding backwards on a donkey, and 
Bismarck toiling after him in the mud, carrying his jack boots in his 
hands, because he will not have had time to put themon. The cooks 
and housemaids are all in the secret ; I suppose they have received 
secret despatches from Tours telling them to have beds and dinner ready 
for the new comers ; but the Prussians are so ill informed that they 
know nothing at all about it, and will be suddenly overwhelmed with 
astonishment and shells when the fatal moment comes. 

A quiet day (everything is to be profoundly quiet until Saturday, 
so as to lull the Prussians into erroneous security) ; but at eleven at 
night, just as we were dropping peaceably to sleep, three thundering 
roars of cannon set all Versailles up startled in its bed. The noise 
was incredible ; the windows trembled in their frames. I rushed to 
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the children’s rooms with the firm conviction that a night fight was 
coming off in the street. Ethel, our English servant, came trem- 
bling in her night gown, gasping out, “ Please, sir, is it the army of 
the Lor?” There we stood and listened, but the minutes went by 
and we heard no more, and after an hour’s waiting we all went back 
to bed—relieved, but puzzled. 

Tuesday, Oct, 11. 

Where was the firing last night? That question was in everybody’s 
mouth this morning. Every one knew, but it so happened that there 
were at least twenty explanations of the three thundering shots, and 
that no two of them agreed. One man told me, whispering in my 
ear, and evidently convinced of what he said, that the King of Prussia 
had been blown up by his servants, just as he was dropping his 
slippers and lifting his august legs into bed. The three shots will go 
down to posterity amongst the mysteries of Versailles: future histo- 
rians will class them with the black cabinet of Louvais and the Man 
with the Iron Mask. 

This afternoon, as we were crossing the terrace before the 
chateau, we came upon an ambulance train removing a lot of 
wounded men to St. Cyr. Most of them were freshly amputated, 
and were said to have gangrene, but they lay calm and silent beneath 
the hoops which raised the bed-clothes above their bleeding stumps. 
We stood beside them and gave them water as they waited their 
turn in the open air to be lifted to the waggons. Their quietness was 
astonishing ; it was only when the litter was taken up, and its bars 
placed upon the slides over which it was to be pushed into the 
waggon, that their mouths contracted and their eyes grew fixed with 
intensity of fear lest we should not push them straight and their 
stumps should come in contact with the wood. That, however, is 
impossible, for once in the slide the bed cannot get off it. I have, 
however, often wondered how it is that litter and man are not some. 
times dropped altogether, especially outside, where the work of 
picking up the wounded must be done so fast. 

As we went away we saw some fires at a distance in the park: 
having nothing on earth to do, of course we went to see what their 
motive was. We found they were burning mattresses from the hos- 
pital. I think that was the nastiest sight we have yet seen ; the 
details are not repeatable. 

Wednesday, Oct. 12. 

Geneviéve said to me this morning, ‘‘ Papa, why do we never see 
a clean Bavarian ?” 

I was obliged to own that my study of nationalities in their relation 
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to dirt is not yet advanced enough to enable me to reply. Indeed, 
the question is profoundly difficult. I have often put it to myself 
and others, but have never been able to imagine or obtain a reason- 
able reply to it. The Prussians look relatively clean and smart ; the 
Wurtemburgers are tidy, but not smart ; the Baden men are fairly 
brushed ; but the slovenly, lumbering filthiness of the Bavarians sur- 
passes all comparison. If I had any money I would offer a prize 
for the best essay on the question, “‘ Why are Bavarian soldiers so 
foul?” 

The Prussians have set the post going at last. It has been closed 
since their arrival on the 19th of September. We shall not gain very 
much thereby, for, as letters will take about a fortnight to go 
to England, we shall have to wait a month for a reply, with the 
prospect of the mails being pillaged by free-shooters or marauders. 
Our chances by private messenger were as good as that. With France 
letters are still more difficult to exchange, in consequence of the 
suppression of all communications in the districts occupied, and the 
consequent necessity of sending round by Belgium or Switzerland. 
As for public news, we know a little of what passes by the newspapers 
a fortnight old, which we occasionally obtain from our friends, the 
special correspondents, who are kind enough to lend us the Zimes, 
the Daily News, and the /ndépendance Belge whenever they receive 
them ; that is to say, most irregularly. It is strange, but true, that 
we have grown almost accustomed to this separation from the world. 
I should have thought that no trial could be more annoying, with 
present habits of life, than to be cut off from knowledge of what is 
passing on the earth. But really we don’t find it so. It is wonderful 
to discover how one can do without a hundred things which one thought 
were absolutely indispensable to existence. Our privations, it is 
true, are not acute, but still they are privations as the world under- 
stands the word, and we stand them with indifference. What we 
cannot endure, what exasperates us, is to be chained up here like 
bears in a hole, with nothing else but Prussians to look at. As for 
all the rest, as for all the consequences of poverty and isolation from 
the world, they are doing us real good, for they are giving us new 
habits of economy and self-restraint which I fervently hope we shall 
retain hereafter. 

Thursday, Oct. 13. 

The famine question is coming up again, at least the French are 
saying so. This time it takes a bigger form, for bread itself is said 
to be running short. It is a fact that not a loaf could be found in all 


Versailles this afternoon, for I went round the bakers’ shops to see ; 
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that, however, may have been an accident. As to real starvation, I 
don’t admit its possibility; the Prussians can’t let people die of 
hunger at their own head-quarters. I do, however, see that certain 
articles of daily use are running out. Salt and mustard have virtually 
disappeared; of sugar, there was none in the grocer’s shops 
to-day ; lucifer matches are fast vanishing ; tea and coffee are scarce 
and dear ; candles and lamp oil are yielding their last light. But I 
cannot doubt that Germany or Belgium will keep us going: every- 
thing will be very dear, of course, but that very fact will save us ; 
directly prices rise the temptation to make a profit will induce others 
to supply us—that is the simplest law of trade. I am so convinced of 
this, that I do all I can to get people to believe that their fears are 
groundless, and that they will not really be exposed to anything 
worse than the choice between an augmentation of expense or the 
voluntary suppression of articles which have become too dear, just as 
we have left off butter because we can’t afford it. Meat is still 
sufficiently abundant, and garden produce gets cheaper daily ; vast 
cauliflowers can be bought for twopence ; tomatoes cost a penny a 
dozen ; superb pears go for a farthing each. 

There has been no sound of fighting to-day. It may be because 
the wind has changed and drives the echoes the other way; it may 
be that we are so accustomed to ordinary cannonading that we have 
grown deaf to it. 

Friday, Oct. 14. 

Our conquerors have taken pity on our ignorance, and are good 
enough to publish a special newspaper for our instruction. The first 
number appeared to-day. As French newspapers are all French, so 
is this one all Prussian. Notwithstanding its hostile tone, every one 
has bought it, and every one has read it eagerly—abusing it, of course, 
afterwards, as a tissue of vile lies of which no one believes a word. 
It seems to me, however, that for people who believe French news- 
papers it ought not to be difficult to believe anything. A really great 
book might be written on the influence of French credulity on the 
result of this campaign of 1870. I am certain that the judgment of 
history will be that Prussia beat France because the French people 
would not believe they could possibly be beaten. 

I overheard to-day a mournful conversation. The boy said to 
Madeleine, “ Papa says he hasn’t got any money, and that’s why we 
have no puddings ; but I think it’s the Prussians who have told papa 
that they won’t allow French children to eat pudding.” Madeleine 
replied, ‘‘ No, that can’t be, because the Prussians would like us to 
make puddings, so that they might come in at dinner time and eat 
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‘them themselves ; so I’m sure they wouldn’t forbid papa to have any.” 
The wise Geneviéve observed, “ You ought to believe papa when he 
‘says we can’t afford pies now; and I know it’s true, because I saw 
the money-box last week, and there was only twopence in it. It is 
evident that, with all the house to keep, papa can’t pay for luxuries 
out of twopence ; and pies are luxuries—at least, I read so in a book.” 
Boy rejoined, ‘ Well, anyhow, I shall be very glad when these nasty 
Prussians go away, because then, at all events, we shall have some- 
thing to eat with sugar in it.” Poor little souls! they suffer by the 
war in their small way. What would they have said if I had kept 
them inside Paris ? © 

The sparrows are better fed. The streets of Versailles are strewn 
with oats, rice, and other cereals—signs of the continual passage of 
forage and provisions for the troops. Sacks get worn and torn, and 
careless carters let the grain fall out, and then down come flights of 
birds, who feed and stuff themselves till they are as round as balls 
and can scarcely fly ten yards. They profit by the Prussian waste, 
which seems to me to be very great. I know a poor old fellow who 
is making five francs a day by selling the coffee sweepings which he 
gets every morning at the rive droite railway station, which the 
Prussians have converted intoa grocery store. It appears that coffee, 
rice, and things of that sort are thrown about there with the most 
careless negligence. The rice and fine-grained articles cannot be 
saved, but the coffee berries are easily sifted from the sweepings, are 
washed by my old friend, and sold at half the grocer’s price. Heand 
the hotel-keepers are probably the only people in Versailles who 
profit by the war. 





Saturday, Oct. 15. 


Little miseries are beginning to crop up in our existence. The 
lamp won’t burn because the oil is thick and the wicks are stale. My 
boots won’t shine because blacking is replaced by some thick, greasy 
stuff, which the grocers make themselves and put into deceitful bottles. 
My shirt collars are always limp because there is no starch left, and 
the washerwomen have no stiffening agent except a paste extracted 
from the horse-chestnuts in the park. Cigars have disappeared ; that 
is a fearful fact, especially as my stock is wasting fast. All this is 
very natural, because, with the facilities of communication existing 
nowadays—before the war, I mean—it was needless for the shopkeepers 
to have large stocks of anything. A month has cleaned them out of 
all they had ; but I persist in thinking that we shall soon see supplies 
come in, and that these little wants will not develop into real hard 
trials, but will simply serve to make us see, by a few days’ privation, 
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how absolutely we all depend on the regular daily working of the 
system of peaceful trade. 

This afternoon we met the King, with an escort of lancers and 
hussars provided by the various regiments of his armies, two 
men from each. It was a pretty show. The hussars especially, 
as they trotted past, made a gallant picture, for there were nearly 
a dozen colours in this little troop. A boy cornet of the red 
Zeithan regiment rode in front of them as commander of the escort. 
He looked scarcely sixteen, but a plucky boy I am sure he is, unless 
his face tells lies. The children said he was a good boy, too, because 
he laughed to them cheerily as he passed, and dropped his sword- 
point with a gay salute. Even my little Madeleine, who is bitterly 
French, and confidently believes that every Prussian is a demon, was 
forced to admit that this boy might perhaps bean exception. I hope 
the youngster will carry his bright jacket home without a hole in it ; 
it would be indeed a pity if he were free-shootered into eternity. 

Our new lodging has one demerit : it is in the line of the Prussian 
funerals. Every afternoon at four or five o’clock seven or eight 
white coffins are carried past us from the palace to the cemetery. It 
is a gloomy sight. 

Sunday, Oct. 16. 

I am heartily glad I don’t possess a carriage, for it must be vastly 
unsatisfactory to see one’s vehicle forcibly appropriated by a Prussian 
officer, and driven by his soldier, to one’s own complete exclusion. 
Almost every officer in Versailles—and there are at least five hundred 
of them—drives about at the expense of a despoiled Frenchman. 
Whether the equipages will be given back when peace is made I 
cannot say, but I doubt it much ; for many of them came from far, 
and I don’t think there is much chance of their going home again to 
people who live at Nancy, Thionville, or Chalons. The Versaillais 
may possibly be more lucky, because they are on the spot, and can 
try to claim their own ; but, meanwhile, not one of them can use his 
carriage, if he owns one, for the excellent reason that it is taken away 
from him. Every sort of conveyance is absorbed : from large landaus 
down to the tiniest chaises, from omnibuses to donkey baskets— 
nothing is neglected. 

The Landwehr of the Guard came in to-day. As we were a shade 
calmer this morning, we went to see the show, though it rained a 
little. I mean that I took the children, for Amélie will go to no 
Prussian spectacle, her hatred for the foe is too intense ; she talks of 
assassinating the King and Bismarck as a meritorious act, and I have 
the greatest difficulty in getting her to understand that it would not 
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be quite right. We might as well have stopped at home, and so 
escaped a useless wetting: there was nothing much to see. There 
were the King, the Prince, the Princes, the Dukes, and the rest of the 
Prussian Staff, the soldiers and the bands. But we have seen all that 
so often that our interest in it has grown limp. . All we learnt was 
that the Landwehr men are big bearded fellows, who wear the shako — 
and not the helmet. I recommended the children to store the fact 
up in their memories, as one of the elements of their education. 


Monday, Oct. 17. 


The children have to-day established an ambulance for their dolls. 
After a severe engagement between a one-legged German doll and 
a one-armed Paris foupée (they had been dismembered in previous 
battles), both were placed on linen stretchers rubbed with red pencil 
to look like blood-stains, and then were carried in cardboard waggons, 
marked with the red cross, to a hospital constructed of three foot- 
stools and a waiter. Then the gravest operations were performed on 
the two sufferers : amputations at the shoulder and the hip occurred 
every five minutes ; heads were cut off and put on again with success. 
The hospital was properly supplied with basins, lint, and sponges, 
an old knife represented the operating instruments, and a bottle 
marked “ Perchlorure of iron” was on a shelf, to stop any sudden 
hemorrhage. So much for example. 

Versailles is getting full of beggars. Many of them are indeed 
legitimate objects of compassion, but others have evidently taken to 
the trade because it thrives. At a moment like this, however, it is 
difficult to choose one’s beggars, for nearly everybody, ourselves 
included, is in want of some kind and to some degree. The Prussians, 
both officers and men, appear to give most liberally ; I rarely see 
them refuse. Even the most impudent, thievish children, who have 
taken up regular beats, where their dirty, vicious faces are as well 
known as the wig of Louis Quatorze, earn a lively income from the 
open-handed Prussians. A kick and a curse would be the probable 
reply to such imps elsewhere or at other moments, but invasion 
enables them to prosper amazingly. 

This afternoon I went into the French Ambulance Office, to see 
Horace Delaroche, the Chairman of the Committee. My boy was 
with me. In the hall were some litters stained all over with dried, 
blackened blood. The child began to jump upon the tight-strained 
canvas, using it as a leaping-board, utterly regardless of the signs of 
death and suffering beneath his feet. And yet he is a good, tender- 
hearted little fellow, and don’t mean to be indifferent. 
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Tuesday, Oct. 18. 


The waters played again to-day in honour of the Prince Royal’s 
birthday. There was the usual accumulation of Hereditaries, but a 
new feature in the scene was the presence, for the first time, of a 
large number of young officers : I suppose they had been told to ride 
in from out-quarters to see the sight. Many of them seemed almost 
children, but despite their youth, and the natural temptation to 
vainglory which their position here holds out to them, I must say 
that most of them behaved with modesty. They were all in joyous 
humour, but there was very little impudence about them. As a mass 
they were distinguished-looking fellows, and the general absence of 
offensive cockiness added to the effect of their well-bred aspect. 
I particularly noted, as indeed I have often done already, that the 
greater part of them seem to avoid looking at women. There is very 
little of that pretentious insolence about them which is so general 
amongst the young officers of other countries I could name. I have 
seen singularly little leering at pretty faces, no peering under parasols, 
no swaggering when a petticoat goes by. The few ladies who have 
had the courage to remain in Versailles are probably less looked at 
now than ever-they were in their lives before. The Prussians scarcely 
bestow a glance upon them. They seem as if they had come for 
nothing else but fighting, and want to get it done so that they may go 
home again to their own sweethearts. 


Wednesday, Oct. 19. 


This morning I went to see a friend, a Frenchman. I found him 
breakfasting with five Prussian officers, while seven soldiers were 
feeding in the kitchen. This, he told me, has been his lot for eleven 
days, and he has no idea how much ‘longer it may last. His case is 
a very ordinary one ; all the houses here are proportionately supplied 
with Prussians. The mere lodging them is an atrocious nuisance, but 
the feeding them adds injury to insult, especially as they eat like 
famished sharks, and generally insist on having the best and most 
varied food. Many of the larger houses here must be spending 
three or four pounds a day in this most wunfertile outlay; the 
money is to come back to them some day—but, meanwhile, it has to 
be provided, and that at a moment when every one is husbanding 
every franc he has. My friend considers that he is most lucky, 
because his officers are reasonably polite and his soldiers not unreason- 
ably dirty. What a worrying nuisance it must be! Your house 
turned into a roadside inn, where dirty travellers come in without 
your leave, turn you out of bed, eat all you have, abuse you because 
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it is not better, and then pay you by a cheque at an indefinite date. 
Such is billeting ! 

Requisitions are not so directly felt. They are addressed to the 
Mairie ; the town has of course to pay, but as it buys the requisi- 
tioned objects the burden on individuals is less immediate. The only 
exceptions to this rule have been carriages and horses, which have 
been laid hold of everywhere. The doctors only have been able to 
shelter their conveyances under the red cross. I know one man who, 
having learnt that his carriage would be seized next morning, took it 
all to pieces in the night, and hid it in the various cupboards of. his 
house. There has also been a direct forage for blankets, six thousand 
having been “required” in an afternoon : the Mairie sent round to the 
inhabitants and got them. In the long run the cost of requisitions 
will of course come out in the form of increased taxation. 


Thursday, Oct. 20. 


A non-combatant gave me to-day a new idea of the object of this 
campaign. He said :—“ Up to Sedan it was all real fighting: fighting 
for conquest, fighting for ambition ; but since then the war has become 
a simple question of oats. You see, sir, we have about 150,000 horses 
to keep alive, and that bothers us. Man is an omnivorous creature : if 
he can’t get one thing he can eat another; but horses are oativerous 
and nothing else ; so oats we must somehow get. Now that obliges 
us to spread out, and spread we must and shall. People think we 
have gone to Orleans to fight the Army of the Loire. Delusion, sir. 
We went to Orleans for nothing else but oats, because we have 
requisitioned all the oats elsewhere. And so we shall and must go 
on till peace is made. Europe will think that we are wilfully 
conquering all France, and I don’t deny that it will look extremely 
like it; but conquest is only a pretence ; we want oats, not territory. 
Oats are now the key to all our movements. Whatever we do, 
wherever we go, whomever we thrash, don’t think it is ambition—it will 
be oats, and nothing else. I have the honour to wish you a very good 
morning.” 

The children tell me they are counting the pairs of spectacles worn 
by the German soldiers. They say that, after three days’ investigation, 
they have established the fact that, of every four men, one has sight 
magnifiers of some kind. I dare say this may be about the truth; 
it is the rate I should have guessed from what one sees about the 
streets. If so, the total of various eye-glasses worn by the million of 
invaders, non-combatants included, reaches about 250,000. Opticians 
must make money in Germany. Whenever half a dozen soldiers are 
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together at a barrack gate, driving cows to slaughter, cleaning cannon 
in the Place d’Armes, loading straw or hay, saluting officers (which 
is indisputably one of their principal occupations in Versailles), one 
or two of them have spectacles. My boy desires to know if they 
take them off when they begin to fight, for fear the glass should be 
broken by a shot and hurt their eyes. 

Friday, Oct. 21. 

Certainly we shall not forget to-day. 

There was heavy firing all the morning. We frequently counted 
thirty or forty shots a minute, but we supposed that it was only hot 
outpost work. 

Suddenly, at half-past one, we heard a crash of trumpets in the 
Place below us. We were at the windows in an instant, and saw the 
trumpeters run across to another corner, sound again, and then run 
farther on, sounding perpetually. Then we saw soldiers rushing 
furiously towards the barracks, while French Versailles poured 
tumultuously from all the houses into the streets. 

What did it all mean? 

In half a minute I was downstairs, and learnt from a dozen eager 
voices that the Prussians were surprised by a French attack. In two 
minutes more everybody had it that 200,000 men had come out of 
Paris and were in rapid and triumphant march our way. Despite the 
excitement which laid hold of me, I could not help laughing inwardly 
at the speed with which the ball of news had rolled. Those two 
minutes had sufficed to swell the first intelligence of a sortie, 
intelligence conveyed by nothing but the Prussian trumpets sounding 
the alarm, into the absolute conviction of a vast French victory. 
Would that it had been so! 

I turned rapidly to the Place d’Armes. There I saw a scene 
which convinced me that something serious was up. Battalions of 
infantry were falling in as fast as men could run; staff officers, with 
grave faces, were galloping wildly in the avenues ; artillery drivers 
were flogging their horses to get quickly to their pieces, and all this 
in the midst of a thick crowd of French, who looked and rubbed 
their hands and grinned, and said, “‘ Enfin nous allons étre débarrassés 
de ces monstres 14.” In ten minutes the first regiment was ready 
and started by the St. Cloud road ; then another followed it; the 
artillery trotted after them, and we supposed that the whole garrison 
of Versailles was ordered off. That was not quite it One battalion 
stopped behind, formed in line across the whole Place d’Armes. 
One battery of artillery also stopped ; its six guns were unlimbered 
two and two, and pointed at the crowd in the direction of the other 
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great avenues, and the guns were ostentatiously loaded before our 
eyes. ‘This was a direct suggestion to us to behave with calmness, 
under penalty of being immediately blown to atoms. Recognising 
the fact in all its clearness, I slewed out of range, leaving the line 
before the cannon for those who liked to stop there. 

Meanwhile the roaring of the cannonade outside had grown intense, 
and we-began to know, with seeming certainty, that the fight was 
about Garches and Ville d’Avray, some four miles from us in a 
straight line. The French all round me were choked with joy; 
they were all convinced that the Tricolour would be in here in one 
hour and that before that time was out we should hear the well- 
known sonneries of the French bugles announcing the rapid advent 
of our men. As it was perfectly on the cards that the Prussians 
might be beaten (though I was not so confident of it as my neigh- 
bours in the mob), I began to seriously compare the respective merits 
of the various cellars round our lodging, so as to be ready to lead the 
children into one if the fight rolled back into Versailles. Suddenly 
it flashed across my mind that Amélie and Marie had gone an hour 
before to a church a mile from where I was then standing, and in the 
direct line of probable attack. I ran the mile in seven minutes, 
which, considering my age and rheumatism, was a creditable per- 
formance. But I put myself out of breath fornothing. I found them 
both standing quietly on a high point of the road outside the church, 
with no idea of danger and evidently with no intention of going away. 
I shouted to them directly I caught sight of them, “Come back, 
come back ; the battle may be here directly. We may have only just 
time to reach home in safety.” But they replied, ‘“‘Oh, there’s no 
danger yet; we shall have plenty of time to run._ See, there’s 
another bomb ; we have been looking at them for twenty minutes. 
We’ve counted ten that have burst above the trees. And there—that’s 
a mitrailleuse, that grating cog-wheel sort of sound. Oh! please 
God, let the French have a victory !” 

And positively they wouldn’t come. I own that I didn’t insist 
with violence, for I felt, as they did, a sort of charm about me. We 
couldn’t sée the battle, for it was hidden behind the woods, but we 
heard it, and we saw the smoke, and every now and then a shell 
burst high above the branches, marking the sky with that sudden, 
strange round cloud which is begotten by shells alone. Sometimes 
the roar grew louder, and then Amélie and Marie clapped their 
hands with joy, thinking that increasing sound was an indication 
that the French troops were advancing towards Versailles. I was 
stupefied at their ignorance of the peril that might come upon them 
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at any moment if the Prussians were driven in. But I waited all the 
same ; I didn’t drag them home. 

Five minutes after my arrival the King drove past us towards the 
battle, and then came the Prince and all his staff riding at a gallop. 
They were followed by a crowd of ambulance waggons, not going 
quite so fast. All this looked serious. 

There we waited for an hour. At last I wouldn’t have it any 
more, not because the danger seemed to grow—on the contrary, it 
evidently was diminishing—but because it was not right to leave the 
three younger children all alone at home. So back we went at half- 
past three with half a disposition to double the quantity of dinner, so 
as to be ready to entertain the hoped-for red trousers. 

But the afternoon wore off and the night-clouds gathered, and the 
sound of cannon died away, and it grew dark ; and then we heard 
the gallop of many horses, and looking out, we saw it was the King 
and his lancer escort coming home again ; and we began to think it 
was a disappointment—and so it was. 

Towards nine o’clock the low rumbling of slow heavy wheels drew 
us to the windows again. There came the wounded, a long proces- 
sion. Then we went to bed and soundly slept: wounded don’t keep 
us waking now, and battle doesn’t either. 

Saturday, Oct, 22. 

Every one gasped for news this morning. Where exactly was the 
fight, and what were its results? I rushed about the place vainly 
seeking for reliable information ; but it was not till twelve o’clock 
that we learnt the truth from one of our English friends who came to 
breakfast with us, and told us all about it. He knew because he was 
there. 

As usual, the French had missed an opportunity, and had gone 
back to Paris after serious but useless fighting. ‘This is all the more 
deplorable because the Prussians were thoroughly surprised for once, 
and by their own confession could not have resisted an attack in 
numbers. Clear proof of this was furnished by the fact that when 
they went off to the action the King and all the officers left their 
servants to pack up, expecting to be driven from Versailles before 
nightfall. What a sight it would have been! Even if the French 
had been unable to hold the place they would have captured the 
King’s baggage, and Count Bismarck’s papers, and Von Moltke’s 
plans, for certain am I that those six guns on the Place d’Armes 
would never have prevented the inhabitants of Versailles from upset- 
ting half a dozen carts in the narrowest part of the Rue des Chantiers, 
which is the only real road out, and then there would have been no 
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exit, and the whole train would have been caught. What an immense 
result would thus have been obtained! Twenty thousand men 
would have carried it with ease. Poor France! is there to be no 
turning in this lane ? 

This saddened us, and we didn’t want more dispiriting. But in 
the afternoon the usual funeral was more than ever gloomy. Ten 
white sheeted coffins were carried past our windows. Some of their 
tenants were evidently officers, for a band marched with them for the 
first time, and the attendant troops numbered almost a battalion. 
As they came slowly on weird music swelled before them, for the 
horns were moaning wailingly that dreary dirge the Funeral March of 
Chopin, and the drums were rolling low and grim. As the ghastly 
procession passed on in the fading light I went down and joined it. 
A crowd of French walked with and after it. When we reached the 
cemetery it was almost night. There I vaguely saw a great gaping 
hole in the yellow soil, a hole already half filled up by previous . 
burials, for the Prussians pile their dead to economise space and 
labour ; the ten white coffins were laid in it side by side ; the German 
chaplain said a prayer in a loud, ringing voice ; the French stood bare- 
headed in silent sympathy. Then the soldiers stooped, and each 
picked up a handful of the damp earth and threw it on the long white 
deal boxes, which we could dimly see in the pit below us; each clod 
fell with a dull thud on the lid that hid a corpse. I threw my clod 
too, and went away with my heart in my throat, thinking musingly of 
my own dead, and of the wives of those we had laid there in the 
strange land. I was startled from my sad dreams by a rattling polka 
which the band suddenly struck up as the troops marched back to 


quarters. 
Sunday, Oct. 23. 


Our masters are growing nasty. The attitude of the Versaillais on 
Friday has evidently riled them, for this morning the following agree- 
able notice was posted on the walls :— 


‘*T, Commandant of Versailles, decree : Considering that the town is in a state 
of siege, directly the alarm is sounded the inhabitants are to remain at home, 
and those that are out are to go home instantly. The troops have orders 


to shoot every person who disobeys. 
**Von VoiIGts RHETZ, 


** Commandant.” 


And they will do it. 

It would be a sight to see the people of this lounging town stam- 
peding home, with needle-guns levelled at them from the corners of 
the streets ; but as we might be caught in the midst of it, and have to 
scamper for our lives, I must say I hope we shan’t hear the alarm again. 
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I have been counting up my money, and find it even less abundant 
than mycigars. Welive withmarvellous economy, for our total outlay for 
nine people averages about fifteen shillings a day, everything included 
except rent and wages, which we leave to accumulate till we are free. 
But we brought so little money with us—partly because I hadn’t any 
money in September, partly because I imagined, like plenty of other 
foolish people, that a month would see the end of it—that we shall 
soon be penniless. With this bright prospect before us I have written 
to-day to England to have money sent to us by post, a few pounds at 
a time, so as to reduce the risk of capture; but as it will take at 
least three weeks, if not a month, to get an answer, we expect to have 
to pawn our watches in the interval. Pawn indeed! that may be a 
luxury beyond our means, for probably the mont de pié/é is shut up. 
I must see, for if that fails us we must prepare to eat our boots, 
especially as the cook discovered yesterday that our stock of salted 
meat, on which we fondly counted for the days of dearth, has suddenly 
and inexplicably gone rotten. This awful bereavement may really 
put us ina mess. I am certainly a trifle anxious about our means of 
existence, but really we are learning so many useful lessons, and we 
are so infinitely glad to be here instead of being amongst the sufferers 
in Paris, that I think we shall bear lightly any moderate starvation 
which may come upon us, especially as I still am sanguine enough to 
suppose that if we do run absolutely dry some one will lend me a 
hundred francs. I can give security for the sum. 


( To be continued. ) 





THE AUSTRALIAN RACE. 
A RETROSPECT. 


**The Wallaroos grope through the tufts of the grass, 
And turn to their covers for fear ; 
But he sits in the ashes, and lets them pass 
Where the boomerang sleeps with the spear, 
With nulla, the sling, and the spear. 


“He sees, through the rent of the seething fogs, 
The Corrobboree, warlike and grim, 
And the lubra, who sat by the fire on the logs 
To watch like a mourner for him, 
Like a mother and mourner for him.” 


»XPLORATION, it is evident, is the precursor of a sure 
if not rapid extinction of native races; and the present 
expatriation of the Australian blacks seems to indicate 
that towards the north-central portion only of the 

southern continent can any proper knowledge of native character be 
acquired before these people finally disappear, and a race peculiar to 
themselves be lost to the ethnological world. 

The absence of any recorded or reliable traditional history con- 
nected with the native Australians, and the puzzling variety of dialects 
existing among the numerous tribes distributed throughout the inte- 
rior, not only deny to the ethnologist the probability of a satisfactory 
solution of the question of their settlement, but resolve all attempts 
to trace their origin into a mere theory of conjecture. 

The population of all the islands of the Pacific continental group 
is presumed to date from Oceanian migration, which has been laid 
down in the following order—Malayan, Protonesian, Papuan, Poly- 
nesian. 

A well-known writer classes the inhabitants of the Archipelago into 
two great races, totally different in their physical aspect and in their 
moral character. He says :—“ In the Malays we have the full extent 
of the Polynesian race (extending from Marianna to Easter Island, 
and from Hawaii to New Zealand), with no greater variety in the 
Malay language than is to be met with in European languages 
derived from the same source. The second race are distinguished by 
the usual Ethiopian features, and occupy Vew Holland, New Guinea, 
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New Caledonia, and the Figis. The physical conformation of the 
Papuan, and particularly the squareness of the head, distinguishes 
him from the African negro, and authorises the supposition of his being 
indigenous to these countries.” 

The writer here quoted assumes the correctness of the proposition 

‘that one island has supplied another with population based upon 
the principle of contiguity,” and deduces therefrom that Torres Straits, 
being the narrowest portion of the ocean which separates Australia 
from New Guinea, constitutes a reason for deriving the Australian 
source from the Papuans. 
. It is difficult to define the extent of early occupancy, and to deter- 
mine where this migration ceased on the continent, since there are 
physical evidences, as well as other indications of a strong character, 
which denote that Tasmania and Australia consisted formerly of an 
undivided terra firma. 

The Papuans are clearly either from the Moluccas or an adjoining 
island, where the negro characteristics are shown to have been more 
strongly developed than those to be met with around the continent 
of New Holland ; and although the Island of New Guinea, from its 
situation and importance, has enjoyed the advantages of certain civi- 
lising influences at a comparatively early period, it has nevertheless 
retained the strongest features of its settlement throughout a varied 
intermixture. In the natives of New Guinea we have almost generally 
the woolly head, sometimes frizzed, and occasionally in pipelike 
knots, the thick lips and squat noses, which indicate their negro 
connection, while their colour ranges from the sallow hue of the 
Sandwich Islander to the dark copper of the Bornese. 

The face is suggestive of the Mongol type, being square and 
angular ; and in many parts of the Island of New Guinea the obliquity 
of vision common to the Chinese is apparent. Recent investigations 
would seem to denote also that they are frequently distinguished by 
a Jewish cast of features ; so that, instead of their presenting indica- 
tions of a pure nation, as well as the distinctive type of a great race, 
there is abundant evidence to the contrary. Coming in all probability 
from one of the small western islands in the route from the North- 
west or the Moluccas (originally peopled from the Philippines), the 
Papuans are found to spread over a large area, and extend round the 
Caroline Islands. Blaxland states that the geographical boundary 
of the Papuans is coincident with the north-west monsoon, which is 
the present one, extending from the Equator to 10° or 15° north 
latitude, and in longitude from Sumatra to the Figi Islands, from 
which circumstance and their ignorance in navigation the inference is 
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that they have travelled from the West into the Pacific only so far as 
the prevailing winds allowed. 

If Australia were an open country, accessible at the time of the 
settlement of New Guinea, it is more than probable the Papuans 
would have peopled it themselves ; the same facilities which enabled 
the natives of Sumatra and Java and other islands of the Eastern 
Archipelago to visit the islands of the North and North-eastern Con- 
tinent, where evidence of antiquity exists—the Malay foundation 
being traceable throughout—also afforded the opportunity of crossing 
the coral reefs of Torres Straits, and examining the mainland of Terra 
Australis. It would be an unsound hypothesis which assumes either 
the entire omission of so large a continent, or a failure of occupation 
consequent upon the sterility and unpromising character of its coast 
approaches. 

There is nothing about the Australians to identify them with any 
known race. Their resemblance to some of the tribes inhabiting the 
southernmost settlements of the Arafura Sea, and the proximate 
intermediate islands of Torres Straits, is doubtless a local one; the 
aborigines of the great island, and of the group of settlements in 
close contiguity to the coast, being of coeval distribution. 

While possessing the wide-spreading nose, receding forehead, and 
rapid eye of the African, the thin and muscular limbs of the Zulu, 
and the long silky hair of the Western Malay, with not a little of the 
latter’s skill and daring—and to these types respectively the natives 
of North and North-west Australia approach nearer than to any other 
—they bear no further resemblance in their broad characteristics,* in 
their language or their weapons. 

In many features of their superstitions they assimilate to the 
North American Indians, and to some of the tribes of the Pacific, 
strongly resembling the latter in their interments, and in the practice 
of piercing the septum of the nose. 

In physical appearance the Australian is prepossessing. The eye 
is full and expressive, the head and body erect, and the chest well 
thrown forward. All the men have thick beards and hair. “This is a 
distinctive feature, and is not shared generally by the Mongolian, 
Negro, Malay, or the natives of the Celebes, the latter of whom 
may be presumed to have enjoyed facilities for effecting an inter- 
mixture with the Australians. 

I have met with native women whose hair, in spite of the abomin- 





* The negro, for instance, has no love for war, a conflicting element with the 
Australians, who are always fighting. 
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able practices to which it is commonly subjected, was comparatively 
soft, the head being covered with a profusion of loose natural curls. 

The instruments of warfare in general use by the two contiguous 
races vary no less than their respective customs, language, and 
physique. The most remarkable weapon of the Blackfellow is entirely 
unknown to the Papuan, whose pitce de résistance in fighting is the 
bow and arrow. 

Although an advance towards civilisation is claimed for the 
Papuan, it is observable only where the natives have been susceptible 
of impressions in their early intercourse with the Malays and traders 
of Java, from whom a great many of their customs are copied, and 
more recently by contact with the Dutch, who have settlements on 
the different islands. 

Here then, with a sufficient evidence to destroy Australian identity 
with the Papuans, we have the fact of entirely different races 
inhabiting the two large islands, and separated by a distance of only 
140 miles. The facilities of intercourse, rendered at all times difficult 
by the dangers and intricacy of the “Straits,” have been further 
lessened by the hostility of the Coast tribes, so that the trafficking 
with the native Australians and intermixture have been confined to 
those people, who, aided by a superior skill in navigation and also 
in the construction of their vessels, have enjoyed the advantage of 
the trade winds. Had the northern migration penetrated beyond 
those intermediate islands lying between Papua and Australia, there 
would have been ample indications of the connection in both races. 

The Blackfellow has been credited with numerous “ assignments,” 
and the future lettered aboriginal of Australia who may desire to 
record the history of a people unique in the ethnological world— 
tracing through degenerate tribes the prestige of antiquity—will find 
abundant material to gratify the most extravagant aspirations. Sturt 
writes fairly :—‘‘ From what race they sprang it is difficult to deter- 
mine, for there is not one of the great families into which the human 
race has been divided with which they may be properly classed.” 
Strzelecki, who mixed among the tribes of the greatest diversity, 
says :—“ In his physical appearance he does not exhibit any features 
by which his race could be classed or identified with any of the. 
generally known divisions of mankind.” Perhaps the most practical 
account is that given by Wilkes (American) in his exploring expedi- 
tion, who says :—“ They differ from any other race of men in features, 
complex habits, and language, their colour and features assimilate 
them to the African type, their long black silky hair has a resemblance 
to the Malays, their language approximates to the American Indians, 
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while there is much in their physical traits, manners, and customs to 
which no analogy can be traced in any other people; their most 
striking distinction is the hair.” 

One well-known Professor, whose experience and attainments en- 
title his opinion to considerable respect, infers from recent discoveries 
a strong resemblance between the original inhabitants of a small 
European Cantonment and the Alforians. 

The large extent of Australian coast land which offers itself to the 
seaboard of China, embracing without doubt the /oca/e of the earlier 
aboriginal settlements, has been advanced in favour of the theory 
that the occupation of Australia, together with the principal settle- 
ments as far east as New Guinea, resulted from one common migra- 
tion, the parent source being the Chinese Seas. It is well known, 
from the period of the earliest discovery by Europeans, that the 
Chinese, Malays, and Celebians visited the south-eastern islands of 
the Indian Ocean, and had their stations on the Australian coast, 
trading with the inhabitants, and conveying from thence cargoes ot 
trepang, shells, &c. ; and we have strong indications of the Malay 
influence throughout the different parts of the Northern Continent 
pervading even some of the native customs. The only evidence 
presented in support of the above theory, however, is that afforded 
by the discovery recently of a tribe on the Balonne River, to the 
north-westward of the Upper Warrego, both sexes of which are en- 
tirely free from hair (the head being quite bald). In other respects 
they share the characteristics of the Mongolian. ‘ 

The male specimen brought to Sydney was of a much inferior 
type of physical organisation to the well-known aboriginal, and con- 
trasted unfavourably with the latter both in intelligence and activity. 
These people speak a different dialect to the neighbouring tribes, 
who hold no intercourse with them, regarding them in fact with a 
degree of superstitious awe. The discovery is quite an exceptional 
one. The expression of colour, a most important element of race, 
and which is uniform throughout the island, forbids the supposition 
of any great intermixture with a lighter type. 

The nomadic existence and habits of the Australians have caused 
a union of diverse sections of the native race distributed over the 
continent, producing tribes speaking a different language, and pre- 
senting finer specimens of men. The north-east natives, for instance, 
are the most warlike and of superior physical power; while the 
aboriginals on the north-west coast are the most ingenious, maintain 
a purer idiom, and, according to the latest explorations, are more 
readily susceptible of civilising influences. An immediate local 
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intermixture has invariably resulted in a degenerate descent, and these 
results have been painfully perceptible in the settled districts, where 
the worst influences of civilisation have wrought their effect on the 
physical character. 

The north-west coast of Australia being the most accessible to the 
Island of Timor, and the fact of the latter being nearer the probable 
source of Oceanic settlement, favour the hypothesis that it was by 
these people the great island was first occupied. In the language 
there is about the same variety and intermixture of Malay, while we 
have an uninterrupted line of islands as stepping stones, almost direct 
to the Timor group, from the great Malayan source—Sumatra. 

That no tradition of settlement exists amongst the Australians may 
be considered surprising, seeing that on the eastern and north- 
eastern coasts natives are found who evince a higher and more 
intelligent organisation, who are also in the possession of tastefully 
finished and skilfully constructed canoes, and who evidently enjoy 
hereditary laws and customs. Ancient weapons are known to have 
been used among them, and we have a knowledge of figures and 
sketches, some apparently of great age being outlined upon the rocks 
along the northern coast. Grey discovered several curious figures in 
caves, and the outline of a man’s hand boldly defined on a rock in 
the Glenelg river, besides tombs of ancient appearance. There are 
also numerous native drawings and rude impressions of ‘men and 
animals along the coast of the Gulf of Carpentaria, of Flinder’s and 
Depuch’s Islands, and near Sydney, all indicating native origin and 
settlement to be of a remote period. Further evidence in favour of 
the antiquity of the Australian race is afforded by recent discoveries 
made in Victoria, the latest of which is that of the bodies of three 
aboriginals petrified into solid marble, the veins, muscles, &c., of 
which could be distinctly traced through what is now a group of stone 
blocks, perfectly sound ahd whole. They were found in a sitting 
posture near the surface, together with an ancient stone weapon, so 
that the present custom of burying the dead is thus shown to have 
been practised at least many centuries ago, for the situation of their 
deposit, and the condition in which they were found, preclude the 
idea of these remains having been buried otherwise than during the 
recent period of formation. 

Had the inducements and facilities which have been limited to 
the present area of gold mining extended to the north-western and 
north-central districts, the earlier sources of native distribution, 
there is little doubt but that the colonists would have been in posses- 
sion of tokens to which the present race are utter strangers, and 
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which would furnish additional and more conclusive evidence of a 
remote settlement. 

Occasionally, traces of large kilns or mounds, composed of burnt 
clay, stones, and débris, are to be met with, overgrown with timber 
and nearly buried, on which they cooked their native repasts of wild 
animals ; but neither these ancient cairns, nor the fossiliferous remains 
of aboriginals which have been exhumed at different periods, 
illumine the obscurity which surrounds the race of Australian blacks. 

Recent explorations in tropical Australia following closely upon 
Burke’s discoveries furnish abundant evidence of the pastoral resources 
of the northern continent, and the settlement of that territory has 
been determined upon. 

It is not difficult to forecast the probable results of the introduction 
of a rude fringe of civilisation in the midst of a pure native population. 
A requiem has swept over the continent of the Blackfellow, and 
tribal rights and privileges from north to south will gradually succumb 
to that social law which is fast depleting the aboriginal stock of the 
American continent, and which will go far towards extinguishing the 
Maori. 

Ere long these races will finally disappear, their very names will 
become historical, and traditions of them be the only record of 
the past. 

P. ARIs EAGLE. 











THE CLAIRVOYANT. 
FROM THE GERMAN OF ZSCHOKKE. 


CHAPTER I. 


T was on the 12th of September, 1771, that I crossed the 
Tagliamento, near Spilimbergo. I was rapidly approaching 
the German frontier, my native land, which I had not visited 
for many years. Nevertheless, my heart was most unac- 

countably depressed. It seemed as if some invisible power was 
seeking to drive me back; as if a voice within was repeating— 
“Return!” “Return!” Twice I actually stopped on the road, 
looked wistfully back towards Italy, and had almost determined to 
retrace my steps to Venice ; yet, when I reflected, “‘ What shall I do 
there?” ‘What means have I for living?” I once more bent my 
way towards the black range of mountains which rose in the mist and 
rain before me. I had but little money left, scarcely enough to reach 
Vienna, unless I begged by the way, or sold my watch, linen, or 
better clothes, which I carried in my knapsack. The chief part of 
my life had been spent in Italy for the purpose of studying painting 
and sculpture, and at length, in my twenty-seventh year, I had come 
to the conclusion that I was incapable of producing any great work. 
It is true my friends in Rome had frequently encouraged me ; many 
of my works had occasionally been bought at a high price, though it 
afforded me very little comfort. For my own part, I could only look 
with contempt on performances with which I was far from satisfied. 
I fancied that I was deficient in execution, and ceased to call into 
life with pencil or chisel the images which I had conceived in my 
mind. The result was a feeling of utter despair. It was not that I 
wanted money, but the power of executing my own conceptions of 
art. I bewailed my lost time and my own deficiencies, so I resolved 
to return to Germany, where I had still a few friends left. I longed 
for solitude. I thought to be a village schoolmaster, or something 
of that sort, by way of punishing my daring ambition, which was 
ready to enter the lists with Raphael or the great Michael Angelo. 
The wet weather, which had lasted several days, increased my 
discomfort, and greatly added to my depressed state of mind, and I 
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wished myself dead. A fresh shower of rain drove me to take shelter 
under a tree by the roadside; and for a long time I continued 
sitting on a fragment of rock, sadly meditating over my ruined hopes 
and projects. I found myself in the midst of a wild mountain pass ; 
the rain was pouring down in torrents, and not far off a swollen 
stream foamed and roared amongst the rocks. ‘“ What will become 
of me?” I sighed to myself. I looked towards the torrent to see if 
it were deep enough for my purpose, in the event of throwing myself 
headlong into it. I felt vexed that I had not put an end to my 
sufferings in the Tagliamento. Suddenly an indescribable dread 
came over me—the dread of death. I shuddered at my previous 
resolutions ; I sprang instantly to my feet and ran off, notwithstanding 
the heavy rain, as if I would escape from myself. It was already 
evening, and rather dark. 

I arrived at a large solitary house, not far from Venyone. The 
increasing darkness, the torrents of rain, my own weariness, all 
prompted me to enter the house, which bore a sign offering 
accommodation for man and beast. As I passed the threshold a 
violent fit of trembling came over me, similar to what I had felt when 
in the forest. I stopped under the doorway to draw back, but soon 
recovered myself. As soon as I had entered the public room of the 
inn I felt the warm breath of human life, and more relieved than I 
had been for many days. Doubtless all was the effect of bodily 
weakness. I was kindly welcomed by those within. I threw my 
knapsack on the table, and was shown into an adjoining room that 
I might exchange my wet clothes for dry ones. Whilst thus engaged 
I heard some one run upstairs and open the door of the room I had 
left, inquiring eagerly about me ; and whether I was going to pass the 
night in the house, if I had come on foot, carried a knapsack, had 
fair hair, and so forth. This person departed, and soon I heard 
another voice asking the same questions, with many other particulars. 
I could not tell what to make of it. 

On re-entering the public room every eye was directed towards me ; 
I pretended not to notice it. Yet I was scarcely less curious to know 
why such particular inquiries had been made about myself. So 
I turned the conversation on the weather, then on travelling, and 
asked whether there were other strangers in the house. I was 
informed there was a family of distinction from Germany, consisting 
of an old gentleman, a very beautiful daughter in delicate health, 
an elderly lady of rank, a physician, two men servants, and two maids. 
The family had only arrived that day, having been detained partly by 
the bad weather and partly on account of the young lady’s health. 
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I was also informed that the doctor, as well as the old gentleman, had 
come in great haste to make inquiries concerning myself. The landlord 
assured me that the family were well acquainted with me: I had-only 
to go upstairs, where I should certainly meet some old friends, who 
had been long expecting me. I shook my head, in the full persuasion 
that there was some great mistake. I did not possess a single 
acquaintance of rank in the world, certainly not among the Germans, 
and I was confirmed in my belief by an old servant of the 
gentleman, who entered the room, placed himself by my side, and 
calle4 in broken Italian for some wine. He was delighted, when I 

dressed him in German, to hear his mother tongue, and he began 
telling me all he knew about the family with whom he was then living. 
The gentleman was a Count von Mensdorff, who was taking his 
daughter to Italy for change of air. The more the old man drank, 
the more talkative he became. At first he appeared somewhat 
disturbed as he placed himself by my side, but seemed to breathe 
more freely over the second bottle. When I told him that I was 
going to Germany, he sighed deeply, looked upwards, and tears came 
into his eyes. ‘Would that I could go with you,” he murmured to 
me; “I can bear it no longer; I believe a curse rests upon this 
family ; strange things come to pass. I dare not entrust the secret 
to any one, and if I did, sir, who would believe me?” 

Over the third bottle, old Sebald, for that was his name, allowed 
himself to speak quite freely. ‘‘ Fellow countryman,” said he, look- 
ing timidly around him—there was no one at that time in the room 
save ourselves, and we were seated by a couple of dimly 
lighted candles —“ Fellow countryman, they can’t make me quite 
blind to what is going on around. In our family there is abundance 
of wealth, yet a heavy curse withal ; the Evil Spirit is master. God 
be gracious to us. The Count is enormously rich, but he creeps 
about like a poor sinner, and is seldom heard to utter a word. The 
only lady, the Countess Clementina’s companion, looks exactly like 
a bad conscience in perpetual fear. The Countess herself, it is true, 
looks and acts like an angel on earth, but I believe her father has 
married her to the very devil. Jesu Maria! What was that?” 

The terrified Sebald started from his seat and turned deadly pale. 
It was, however, nothing but the storm raging without. As soon as 
I had succeeded in calming my companion, he proceeded—“ It is no 
wonder one lives in such dread of death ; one of the household must 
very shortly die, as Katherine the maid told me. God be merciful 
tous! Would that I could sometimes gain courage like Thomas, 
over a bottle of wine, for we want nothing in the way of eating, 
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drinking, or money—only a light heart; otherwise I should have been 
off long ago.” 

It seemed to me as if Sebald had taken a glass too much, and was 
romancing. 

“What makes you suppose,” I asked, “ that one of you is about 
to die?” 

“It is not a matter of supposition,” he replied, “ but a thing only 
too certain. The Countess Clementina has so said, but nobody 
dares repeat it. Only a fortnight ago we heard the same story at 
Judenburg: the young Countess announced the approaching death 
of one of us; no one believed it, because we were all in good health, 
when, lo! as we were on our way here, Herr Miiller, the Count’s 
private secretary, an amiable, excellent young man, fell down a 
precipice ten times deeper than the church tower. Jesu Maria! 
what a sight we beheld. Man and horse lay there dashed to pieces. 
When you pass through the village where he was buried, the people 
will tell you all about it. I can’t bear to think of his sad fate; and 
now the question arises, Whose turn will come next? But if this 
really happens I shall certainly give the Count warning, for there is 
something not right in all this. I value my own neck, and don’t 
choose to break it in the service of Old Nick.” 

I smiled at his superstition ; but he declared it was all quite true, 
and then whispered—‘“ The Countess Clementina is possessed with a 
legion of evil spirits ; a year ago she more than once ran round the 
roof of Mensdorff Castle, just as we do on level ground. She can 
foretell what is going to happen ; frequently she falls into a trance, 
and sees the heavens opening. She can also look inside a person’s 
body. Dr. Walthen, who is a man entirely to be depended on, 
declares that she can not only look through people as if made of 
glass, but even through doors and stone walls. In her sober periods 
she is quite rational, but in her irrational moods, when something else 
—may God preserve us !—speaks by her mouth, then she rules us all. 
Ought we not to have kept during our journey to the public road? 
But no sooner did we leave Villach, than we were ordered to take 
the most wretched roads, and to travel with draught horses and 
mules over the most precipitous mountains. And why? Because it 
was her will. Had we only kept to the public road Herr Miiller 
might have been enjoying his glass of wine with us to-day.” 

The old man’s loquacity was interrupted by the entrance of the 
waiter, who brought in my frugal supper. Sebald promised to tell mie 
of sundry other mysterious matters at the first opportunity, and then 
left the room. His place was taken by a little, thin, dark-featured 
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man, whom Sebald had addressed as “ Doctor,” by which I knew 
that I was in the presence of another member of this melancholy 
travelling party. The physician looked at me for some time in 
silence, as I was eating, and then proceeded to question me in 
French as to whence I came and whither I was going. When he 
heard I was a German he became less reserved, and conversed freely 
with me in our native language ; and I soon learnt from him that 
the Count von Mensdorff, with his invalid daughter, was on his 
way to Venice. 

“Why not,” said the Doctor, “ give us your company, as you have 
no precise aim or object before you? You know more of the 
Italian language than either of us, as also the country and customs, 
and the most healthy places—you might be of the greatest use to us. 
The Count would immediately appoint you as his secretary, in place 
of the one he has just lost ; you would find it an agreeable mode of 
life—have your board and lodging found, with a salary of 600 gulden, 
to say nothing of the Count’s well-known and boundless liberality.” 

I shook my head, and remarked that I was neither sufficiently 
acquainted with the Count, nor he with me. The physician then 
began to sing the Count’s praises. I said in reply that it would be 
a difficult matter to say so much on my behalf to the Count. 

“Oh ! if that be all,” cried he, hastily, ‘‘you are already recom- 
mended to him. Rely on that.” 

“ Recommended ! by whom ?” 

The Doctor seemed at a loss for words. At length he exclaimed, 
“* Well, if it must be so, I may tell you that the Count would pay 
you 100 Louis d’or if you” 

“No,” replied I at once ; ‘‘I have never laboured for wealth, but 
only for the necessaries of life ; from my childhood I have always 
been independent, and though poor I will not barter my liberty at 
any price.” 

The physician appeared annoyed, though I really meant what I 
had just said. I did not wish to return to Italy, lest my passion for 
the arts should again gain the mastery over me. Then what I had 
already heard concerning the family, together with the Doctor’s impor- 
tunity, had made me somewhat suspicious, although I did not quite 
believe that the young Countess was possessed by a legion of evil 
spirits. When the Doctor saw that his arguments could not turn me 
from my purpose, he quitted the room, and left me alone with my 
reflections. 

Unconsciously I began to reconsider my present position, and to 
contrast it with the luxurious life I should lead in the suite of a wealthy 
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Count. I played with the few remaining pieces of money in my 
pocket, which was all that I had left, yet the result of my meditation 
was simply this :—“ Away from Italy, God’s blessed world is before 
me ; I must be quite firm. Give me only peace of mind, the place 
of a village schoolmaster, and liberty. I must first reconcile myself 
to myself; I have lost everything—the whole object of my life. 
Money can offer me no compensation.” 

My surprise, however, was considerably increased when, about ten 
minutes later, one of the Count’s servants appeared, and entreated 
me, in his master’s name, to pay him a visit in his own room. “ What 
on earth can these people want of me?” I thought. However, I 
promised to go, for I began to feel a little curious, if not amused, by 
the adventure. I found the Count alone, walking rapidly up and 
down the room. He appeared a tall, fine-looking man, very dignified 
in appearance ; and his features, though melancholy in expression, 
were singularly handsome. He came forward at once, apologised 
for having sent for me, led me to a seat, told me all he had heard 
about me from the physician, and repeated the proposals already 
made to me, which I declined modestly, but firmly. He walked to 
the window in deep thought, then turned round, seated himself close 
beside me, took my hand in his, and thus addressed me :—‘“‘ My dear 
friend, I appeal to your own heart: my eyes greatly deceive me if you 
are not an excellent man. I will be candid with you. Stay with me, 
I earnestly beseech you, for only two years, and you may rely on my 
eternal gratitude. You shall have everything you require ; and at the 
expiration of that time I will pay you the sum of 1,000 Louis d’or. 
You will thus have no cause to repent of the brief period spent in my 
service.” 

The Count spoke so kindly and so imploringly that the tone of his 
voice affected me more than the promise of such a large sum, which 
was amply sufficient to assure me of ease and independence for the 
future. I would have entered into the engagement at once if I had 
not been ashamed to show how easily, after all, I was influenced by 
paltry wealth, while at the same time I felt some suspicious misgivings 
regarding the brilliant offer made me. 

“ For such a sum, my Lord Count,” I said, ‘‘ you could command 
abilities infinitely superior to mine ; you don’t know me.” I then 
proceeded to explain to him what had hitherto been my course of life 
and my occupation, hoping thereby, without wounding his feelings, to 
put an end to his wishes and solicitations. ‘‘ We must not part thus,” he 
exclaimed, pressing my hand imploringly ; “‘we must not, for it is you 
alone I have been seeking. It is on your account (however astonished 
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you may be) that I have undertaken this long journey with my 
daughter ; on your account I chose this wretched road from Villach, 
that I might not miss you; on your account alone I put up at this 
inn.” 

I stared at the speaker in utter amazement, and thought he was 
making himself merry at my expense, though his look rejected the 
idea as soon as it wasformed. ‘ How could you be looking for me,” 
I answered, “when you did not know me? when no person knew 
which way I should go—when I myself did not know three days ago 
what road I should travel in order to enter Germany ?” 

“Ts it not true,” he continued, “ that you were resting this afternoon 
in a forest ? that you were sitting in a wild, solitary place, in a melan- 
choly train of thought ? that you were leaning on a fragment of rock 
under a large tree, watching attentively a foaming torrent from the 
mountains ? that you ran away hastily in the rain? Tell me candidly 
—is not all this true ?” 

At these words my senses seemed quite bewildered. The Count 
saw my amazement, and said, “It is all right ; you are the very man 
I amin search of.” “ But,” exclaimed I, while a superstitious feeling 
of horror passed over me as I withdrew my hand from his grasp, “* who 
has been watching me? Who told you all this ?” 

** My daughter,” he replied ; “my poor invalid child. I can easily 
believe that it seems most marvellous to you ; but my dear unhappy 
daughter sees many more wonderful things when the fit comes on. Four 
weeks since she positively affirmed that it was solely by your means 
that her health could be entirely restored. Exactly as you now appear 
did my daughter describe you a month ago. It is only a fortnight 
since she declared that you were coming, sent by God himself, to 
meet us on the way. She urged us to set off without a moment’s 
delay in search of you, and we did so. She directed us, by means of 
a compass, which road we must take. With the compass and a map 
of the country in the carriage, we travelled on, not knowing whither, 
like seamen on the ocean. At Villach she announced the nearest 
way to you, gave us the most minute details, and compelled us to 
strike off from the public road. This afternoon I was informed by 
my daughter of your proximity, and at the same time of the trifling 
incidents concerning yourself which I have just mentioned. Dr. 
Walthen, having made inquiries of the landlord directly after your 
arrival, assured me that you resembled exactly the person whom 
Clementina described a month ago, and of whom she has talked 
almost daily ever since. I am now equally convinced of the fact ; 
and as the coincidence has been so remarkable, I don’t doubt for a 
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moment but that you, and no one else, can save my child, and restore 
the lost happiness of my life.” 

The Count ceased speaking and anxiously awaited my reply. For 
some time I sat silent and irresolute ; so extraordinary a circumstance 
had never happened to me before. At length I said, “ What you tell 
me, my Lord Count, is somewhat incomprehensible, for I am 
only a poor artist, and know nothing whatever of the science of 
medicine.” 

“There are many things in life,” replied the Count, “which are 
incomprehensible, but not necessarily incredible, especially when we 
cannot deny their reality, and when the facts are manifest, the causes 
of which lie concealed from us. You are not a doctor, it is true. 
Do not, however, doubt but that the same power which revealed to 
my daughter your existence in the world, has appointed you to be 
the instrument of her recovery? In my youth I was a sceptic, 
scarcely believing in God at all, and now in my old age I can believe 
in the possibility of devilry, witchcraft, ghosts, or hobgoblins. From 
all this, dear friend, you will understand both my importunity and 
proposals. The first is pardonable in a father who lives in a constant 
state of anxiety for his only child; the second are not too great for 
saving so valuable a life. I am well aware that all this must seem to 
you most strange and romantic; but only remain with us, and you 
will witness still more extraordinary things. If you desire any 
employment besides the amusement of travelling, you have only to 
choose what you wish. I will ask no labour of you ; only remain to 
be my faithful companion and comforter. A sorrowful hour yet 
awaits me, which perhaps is near at hand. A member of our 
travelling party must shortly die a sudden, and if I rightly understand, 
a most unusual death—perhaps it may be myself. My child has 
foretold this, and it will certainly come to pass. I tremble when I 
think of the fatal moment, which with all my wealth I am unable to 
avert. I am indeed the most miserable of men.” 

He said a good deal more, and was affected even to tears. I felt 
strangely perplexed : all that I had heard excited at one moment my 
amazement, at another my natural incredulity. Frequently I was 
disposed to suspect the Count’s sanity ; sometimes evenmyown. At 
length I decided on following this adventure to the end, let what 
would happen. It seemed unjust to regard the Count as a deceiver ; 
and I was unconnected with a single being in the world, nor indeed 
had I at the time any certain means of subsistence. 

“T renounce your too generous offers, my Lord Count !” I exclaimed. 
“Give me only as much as I require to live upon, and I will 
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accompany you. It is sufficient for me if I am enabled to contribute 
to your happiness and your daughter’s cure, although I cannot 
understand how it is to be accomplished. Human life is most 
valuable, and I shall feel proud if I am instrumental in saving a 
single one. But I release you from all promises you have made me. 
I will do nothing for gold. By that means I shall the better 
maintain my own independence. I will remain in your suite as 
long as I can be of any advantage to you, or as long as I find myself 
comfortable in your employ. If you will accept this proposal I 
am at your service ; and I beg you will introduce me to your sick 
daughter.” 

The Count’s eyes sparkled with joy. He clasped me in his arms, 
murmuring “God be praised.” After a while he said—‘ To-morrow 
you shall see my daughter—she is now gone to bed. I must prepare 
her for your presence here.” 

“Prepare her for my presence here?” I asked in amazement. 
“Did you not tell me a few minutes ago that she had announced my 
arrival and described my person ?” 

“ Pardon me, my dear friend, I forgot to tell you one peculiar 
circumstance—-my daughter is, as it were, a double person. What 
she hears, sees, knows, or utters in her clairvoyant state she is com- 
pletely ignorant of when she comes to herself. In the interval 
between her trances she does not recollect the most trifling thing, 
and would herself doubt having said or done all we tell her she 
has, if she had not good reason to put faith in my words. In her 
hours of clairvoyance she remembers all that has previously passed 
in similar circumstances, and the same with what happens in her 
common and natural state. She has only seen and described you 
during her trances, but knows nothing otherwise about you, save what 
we have repeated to her of her own expressions: you are therefore 
entirely unknown to her. Let us, then, wait for one of her extra- 
ordinary moments, and I doubt not she will then remember you at 
once.” 

During a lengthened conversation with the Count, I learnt that 
his daughter some years before, even when a child, had shown a 
disposition to somnambulism. In this sleep-walking state she was wont, 
and without any subsequent recollection of so doing, to leave her 
bed with her eyes shut, dress herself, write letters to absent friends, 
play most difficult pieces of music on the piano, and to perform a 
hundred similar trifles with a dexterity which she neither possessed 
in her waking state, nor could afterwards acquire. The Count 
considered that what he sometimes called trance, at other times 
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clairvoyance, was nothing more than a higher degree of som- 
nambulism, which had, however, brought his daughter to the brink of 
the grave. 

It must have been late when I quitted the Count’s apartment, and 
there was no one in the public room save old Sebald, who was 
engaged in taking his supper. “Sir,” said he, “ pray come and speak 
a little German with me again, that I may not altogether forget my 
noble mother tongue, which I should deeply regret to do. Have you 
not been talking with my lord the Count ?” 

“Yes, indeed I have. Iam going with you to Italy, and shall 
form one of your party.” 

“Capital!” cried he with delight; “it always does me good to 
feel another German near me, for the Italians are a bad lot, as I have 
often been told. Well, now, you will like all our party, even the 
bewitched young Countess ; and as you are going to be one of us, I 
can talk to you more unreservedly of these matters. The Count 
would be an excellent master if he could only laugh, but I do not 
think he even likes to see others laugh ; everybody about him must 
look as if the Day of Judgment were come. ‘The old lady would be 
good enough, but she is too fond of scolding if every one does not 
run at her beck and call. I believe she is going to Italy for the sake 
of its fine liqueurs ; for, between ourselves, she dearly loves a glass of 
that kind. The young Countess would not be so much amiss, if she 
had not a whole host of devils within her, to say nothing of her exces- 
sive pride. Dr. Walthen would be the best of all if he only understood 
the way to exorcise the devil. And then my fellow-setvant, 
Thomas” 

At that moment the landlord rushed into the room in the utmost 
alarm, crying out, “ Help ! help ! the house is on fire.” “‘ Where is the 
fire?” shouted I. ‘In one of the rooms above. I saw the flames at 
the window from without.” Off he ran, and soon the household 
appeared in the most noisy confusion. I was on the point of rushing 
out when Sebald clung to me with both hands, exclaiming, “ Merciful 
Heaven ! what is the matter again?” I told him in German to fetch 
some water, as a fire had broken out in the house. “ Another piece 
of devilry,” cried he, hastening away to the kitchen. 

The people were hurrying to and fro without any one to direct 
them what to do. I was told that the room where the fire had been 
seen was locked, and instruments had been sent for to force the door. 
Sebald was at the top of the stairs with a pail of water as soon as I 
was ; and when he saw the door, he immediately exclaimed, “ That’s 
the old lady’s room.” ‘“ Break it open,” cried the Count in an agony 
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of terror; “break it open at once. Madame von Montlin sleeps 
there ; she will be smothered.” 

Just at that moment a man came with an axe, but it was not without 
difficulty that he at length succeeded in breaking open the strong-built 
oaken door. Every one pressed into the darkened apartment, but 
the only thing to be seen in the background was a yellowish blue 
flame playing on the floor, which, however, quickly went out, while a 
most dreadful smell pervaded the room. Sebald made the sign of the 
cross, and rushed downstairs, some of the servants following his 
example. The Count called for a light, which was quickly brought. 
I proceeded to open the window, while the Count’s attention was 
directed to the bed, which he found empty and untouched ; nor was 
there any smoke to be seen. Close to the window the aroma was so 
potent that it turned me quite sick. The Count called Madame von 
Montlin by name, and when he approached me with the candle, I 
perceived at my feet—oh! horrible to relate—a large black heap of 
ashes, and close by what I could not mistake, a human head; and 
on the other side, three fingers with gold rings, and a female foot only 
partially consumed. “ Merciful Heaven!” cried the Count, turning 
very pale, “what is that?” He looked with horror at the miserable 
remains of a human form, noticed the fingers with the rings, rushed 
with a loud cry towards the Doctor, who just then entered the room, 
exclaiming, ‘“‘ Madame von Montlin is burnt to death, and yet there is 
no fire nor smoke ; how incomprehensible is all this!” He tottered 
back to the spot to convince himself of the horrible truth of what he 
had seen, then gave the candle to a bystander, folded his hands, and 
with fixed gaze and pale cheek quitted the room. 

I stood rivetted to the spot by this most horrible catastrophe. All 
the occurrences of the day, together with the marvellous things I had 
heard, had so completely bewildered me that I contemplated almost 
without emotion the black heap of ashes—the charred remains of a 
human body lying at my feet. 

The room was speedily filled with the servants of the inn. I heard 
their whisperings and their stealthy steps ; it appeared to me as though 
I were surrounded by spectres. The nursery tales of my childhood 
seemed to be realised. As soonas I could recover myself, I quitted 
the apartment, with the intention of going down to the public room. 
At that moment a side door opened, and a young lady in her night 
dress appeared, supported by two female attendants, each of whom 
carried a lighted candle. I stopped, quite dazzled by this new 
apparition ; never had I seen, either in reality or in art, such graceful 
dignity in figure, features, or demeanour. ll the ghastly horrors of 
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the last few minutes were almost forgotten. I was lost in admiring 
wonder. The young beauty, on perceiving the crowd of servants, 
stood still, and said in German, in a most authoritative tone, “Turn 
out all that rabble.” One of the Count’s suite immediately bestirred 
himself to enforce her command, which he did with so much violence 
that he forced all, myself among the number, down the stairs. 

“Tf fairies,” thought I, “ ever existed on earth, this is certainly one 
of them.” In the room below Sebald was sitting, pale as death, with 
a bottle of wine beside him. “ Did I not say so?” he cried, as soon as 
he saw me. “ One of us, I told you, was about todie. The bewitched 
lady, or rather Satan in person, would have it so; and therefore one 
must needs break his neck, and another be burnt alive. I shall 
certainly be off to-morrow, or it may be the turn of my insignificant 
self. In Italy, I am told, the mountains spit fire. God forbid that 
I should go near one of them. I might be Moloch’s first bit of roast 
meat, for I am too religious to please him ; but yet there are moments 
when I am far from being a saint.” I then told him about the young 
lady. ‘‘ That was the Countess,” he replied. ‘I suppose she wanted 
to regale herself with the smell of the burnt mess. But you must 
to-morrow fly from this accursed house, as I shall do. Your young 
life excites my sincerest pity.” “Was it then indeed the Countess 
Clementina?” ‘‘Who else could itbe? She is beautiful, to be sure, 
and therefore it is that the prince of the evil spirits has fallen in love 
with her; but” 

At this moment Sebald was called off to the Count; he reeled 
away, uttering a deep groan. The terrible event put the whole house 
in commotion. I sat stillon a bench, scarce knowing what was going 
on around me. It was long after midnight when the landlord showed 
me into a small room, where I could enjoy some hours of rest and 
repose, which I so much needed. 


CHAPTER II. 


I sLEPT soundly till noon after the fatigues of the day, and on waking 
the events of yesterday came into my mind like the ravings of a wild 
dream. I could with difficulty persuade myself of its truth, and yet 
could scarcely doubt it. However, I soon viewed the affair in a more 
cheerful light. I no longer hesitated about keeping my engagement 
with the Count, and as my fate seemed so strange I resigned myself 
to it with eager curiosity. For what had I in Germany to lose? 
What did I hazard by entering the Count’s service? especially as I 
could leave at any moment when it became disagreeable to me. 
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On entering the public room of the inn I found it full of magis- 
trates, police officers, Capuchin monks, and peasants from the 
neighbouring villages, who had come from some motive or other. 
No one doubted but that the death of the ill-fated lady was the work 
of the Devil. The Count had already caused the remains to be 
buried by his own servants, but the whole house, by the direction of 
the monks, had to be exorcised and purified of all evil spirits. That 
was a most expensive job. There was some talk of our being 
arrested and carried before the judge of the district, but it was a 
dispute whether we should be taken before the secular or ecclesiastical 
authorities—the majority of voices named the Archbishop of Udine. 

The Count, ignorant of the Italian language, was rejoiced to see 
me. In vain had he been endeavouring by the offer of a large sum 
of money to prevent further proceedings, and now he entreated me 
to settle the affair with the people. I put myself at once into com- 
munication with the monks and the magistrates, explaining that I had 
as little connection with the strangers as they themselves, and pointing 
out that this unfortunate affair of the fire had arisen either from 
natural causes, of which the Count was entirely innocent, and that 
they would bring trouble upon themselves by arresting one of his 
rank ; on the other hand, he must have entered into a compact with 
the Devil, in which case it would be in his power to do great injury 
to their monastery and town. The best course, I suggested, would be 
to take the Count’s money and to let him go, as they had no respon- 
sibility, would then have nothing to fear from his revenge, and would 
be gainers in every way. This at’ once decided them. The money 
was paid down. We speedily mounted our horses and quitted the 
place. 

The Countess with her attendants had preceded us by some hours ; 
one servant alone remained behind with the Count, who naturally 
began to speak of the dreadful event of the night. He told me that 
his daughter had been greatly agitated by it, had suffered several 
hours from convulsions, and then had fallen into a deep sleep, from 
which she had awoke in a very composed state, though most anxious 
to leave the ill-omened house without delay. 

It was to prepare me for my future position that the Count added : 
“ There is much that I must overlook in my poor sick child ; she has 
an indomitable self-will ; every contradiction in her extraordinary state 
makes her angry, and even a very slight annoyance is sufficient to 
cause her days of suffering. I have spoken to her of your arrival, 
but she heard it with great indifference. I asked if I might introduce 
you. Her answer was, ‘Do you deem me so curious? it will be time 
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enough when we reach Venice.’ Nevertheless, I think we shall have 
opportunities enough by the way. Do not, dear friend, suffer my 
daughter’s caprices to annoy you ; she is a poor invalid, whom we 
must treat with forbearance if we would not hasten her death. She is 
my all, my sole joy on earth. The loss of Madame von Montlin 
does not appear to affect her much, for lately she has taken a dislike 
to her, for what reason I know not, perhaps on account of her 
inclination to indulge in strong drink. Dr. Walthen declares that 
this unfortunate habit was the real cause of her taking fire, though 
otherwise she was an excel/ent woman, and much attached to me and 
my daughter. Dr. Walthen has mentioned several instances known 
to him of spontaneous combustion, by which means the body becomes 
in a few minutes reduced to ashes. He explained the circumstance 
in a very natural way, stating that it occurs in the case of those whose 
flesh and bones are thoroughly saturated with alcohol, the natural 
result of being too much addicted to strong drink, though I am unable 
to comprehend it in the least.” 

Such was the subject of our conversation until we reached Venice. 
For the young Countess, notwithstanding her weakness, had decided 
that she must take long journeys every day, only stopping as long 
as rest and night absolutely required. I had not yet been introduced 
to her, and although I always kept at a respectful distance, my 
appearance did not seem to please her. She was carried in a litter ; 
the Count travelled in his own private carriage ; the Doctor and I 
rode on horseback. 

One morning the Countess saw me as she was on the point of 
getting into her litter, and said to Dr. Walthen, “ Who is that man 
perpetually trotting close behind me? He is a most odious fellow ; 
send him away directly.” ‘ Madame,” said the Doctor, “ you wished 
for him ; the journey was undertaken on his account. Regard him as 
the medicine which you yourself have prescribed.” “Like other 
medicine, he is very disgusting.” 

I was near enough to hear this flattering speech respecting myself, 
and cannot say how I looked on the occasion ; yet I recollect being 
very angry at its rudeness. And, indeed, if it had not been for the 
Count’s exceeding kindness, I should have left the capricious lady in 
the lurch. I will not say that I was very handsome, but I knew that 
I was anything but disagreeable to the gentler sex; but now to feel 
that I was endured only as disgusting medicine was rather trying to 
the vanity of a young man. 

Meanwhile matters remained much the same. The Countess 


reached Venice without any particular misadventure. A magnificent 
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palazzo was hired. I had my own room, and an attendant to wait 
upon me. The Count lived in great style, and had many friends 
amongst the Venetian nobility. 

It might have been about four days after our arrival that I was 
called in great haste to the Count, who addressed me on entering 
with great cordiality. ‘My daughter,” said he, “has just asked for 
you. Nota single day passes without her ordinary fits ; but not until 
now has she shown herself anxious for your presence. Come with 
me to her room; but tread very softly, as loud noises produce 
dangerous convulsions.” “But,” I asked, with a secret feeling of 
dread, “what do you want me to do?” “Who can tell? God 
will direct.” 

We entered a large apartment hung with green silk tapestry. The 
two waiting maids were leaning by the window in anxious silence ; the 
Doctor sat on a sofa watching the invalid, who was standing in the 
middle of the room with her eyes shut. One of her beautiful arms was 
hanging down, the other was half raised—perfectly stiff, like a statue. 
The slight heaving of her bosom was the only sign of life. The death- 
like stillness which reigned around, added to the exquisite form of 
Clementina, filled me with an indescribable feeling of awe. No 
sooner had I entered than the Countess exclaimed, in a voice of 
extreme sweetness, without opening her eyes or changing her position, 
“ At length you are come! Why do you remain at such a distance? 
Oh, come nearer and bless her, that her sufferings may cease.” 
Probably I looked foolish at this tender speech, not knowing exactly 
whether it was addressed to me or not. The Count beckoned me to 
approach nearer, and signalled to me to make the sign of the cross as 
the priest does, and to lay my hands on her as if to bless her. I 
advanced towards her, raised my hands above her lovely head, but 
my feelings of awe prevented me from touching her. I let my hands 
slowly sink, when the Countess’s face seemed to betray displeasure. 
I once more raised my hands, and held them stretched out towards 
her, uncertain how to begin. Her features immediately brightened, 
and I was induced to remain in that position. My perplexity, 
however, was greatly increased by the Countess saying, “ Emmanuel, 
you have as yet no will to offer her aid. Oh, grant but your will! 
You are all-powerful; your will can accomplish anything.” “ Fair 
lady,” said I, “ doubt anything rather than my will to aid you”—which 
I said with the utmost sincerity, for had she then have required me 
to jump into the sea for her sake I would gladly have done so. I 
could almost fancy I was standing before some divinity ; the delicate 
symmetry of every limb, the majestic beauty of her figure, the face 
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which appeared to belong to some superior being, gave me an idea 
of another state of existence. Never had I seen loveliness and 
dignity so united. Clementina’s face, of which I had only had a 
momentary view before, and which seemed always pale and 
melancholy and marked with suffering, was now quite different. A 
delicate blush illuminated her countenance like a rose-coloured 
reflection, a beaming radiance pervaded every feature which neither 
nature nor art under ordinary circumstances can bestow. The 
general expression was that of a solemn smile, or rather a look of 
ecstasy. No painter in his happiest moments ever depicted such an 
appearance. Let the reader imagine the statue-like posture, the 
marble stillness of the features, the eyes closed as in sleep. I 
experienced a feeling of awe mixed with delight such as I had never 
before felt. “Oh! Emmanuel,” she exclaimed, “now you have 
indeed an earnest will ; now she knows that she will recover by your 
means. Your hair sparkles with golden beams; silver streams of 
light dart from your fingers ; the air around is like the blue ether of 
heaven. Oh, how easily does her whole being absorb this brightness, 
this glorious healing flood of light.” 

In the midst of this poetic address I could not help recalling to 
mind “the medicine,” to which I had been compared a few days 
before, and I secretly regretted being unable to see the gold and 
silver beams. “Do not be angry with her in thought,” said she; 
“do not be angry with a poor weak girl, or with her disordered 
fancies, because she compared you to bitter medicine. Be more 
generous than a foolish woman who is affected by her sufferings, and 
often brought to the verge of madness by her ailments.” 

The Doctor smiled ; I looked at him, but my gestures expressed 
astonishment, not that the proud beauty had apologised, but that she 
appeared to know my thoughts. “Oh! let not your attention be 
diverted, Emmanuel,” said she; “you are talking to the Doctor. 
Direct your thoughts exclusively to her and to her cure. It pains 
her when your attention is called away, even for a moment; only 
continue earnestly desirous of exerting your beneficent will, that its 
light may be diffused over her half extinct existence. Mark its 
power ; the stiffened fibres relax and yield like hoar-frost before the 
beams of the sun.” 

While she thus spake, her arm sank down: life and motion were 
restored to her form. She asked for an armchair ; the Doctor brought 
one with rich embroidered green silk cushions. “Not that,” she 
cried ; “bring me the armchair, covered with striped chintz, which is 
in Emmanuel’s room before his writing table; let her have that for 
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the future.” I had actually left the chair standing before my writing 
table only just before; the Countess had never been in my room, 
As I gave a servant the key, Clementina said, “Is that, then, the 
key? I do not recognise the dark stain: you have another key in 
the left pocket of your waistcoat; take it out.” I did so; the first 
one was the key of my cupboard. 

As soon as the armchair was brought, she seated herself in it, 
seemingly with great delight. She ordered me to stand close before 
her with both hands stretched out towards her, the tips of my fingers 
directed towards her heart. “Oh! what rapture can be attained,” 
she cried. ‘ Emmanuel, promise her, she adjures you, do not forsake 
her till her disorganised frame is restored to health; should you 
forsake her, she must perish miserably, Her life depends entirely on 
you.” I promised, with pride and delight, to be the guardian angel 
of so valuable a life, “Take no notice,” she continued, “if she 
does not recognise you in her waking moments ; forgive her, for she 
is a miserable creature, and knows not what she does, Sin itself is 
a disease of the mortal body, which paralyses the powers of the 
immortal spirit.” 

She became talkative ; and far from being angry with my questions, 
she appeared to listen to them with pleasure. I expressed my great 
surprise at the extraordinary nature of her illness. Never had I 
heard that a malady could make a human creature as it were super- 
human, so that objects unseen and distant could be discerned though 
the eyes were closed, and the person conscious of another’s thoughts. 
After a minute’s silence, she said—“ Her state is like that of a dying 
person whose frame is crumbling to pieces ; it is as she will be when 
her heart ceases to beat, and the body, that earthly lamp of the 
eternal light, is broken to shivers.” 

“Your state,” said I, “is one which I cannot understand.” 

“ Not understand, Emmanuel! But you shall hearall. There are 
many things which she knows and yet cannot express ; many things 
which she sees clearly, others dimly, and yet she cannot describe them. 
‘The body is but the shell of the immortal part, and that is the same 
as the soul. Now this earthly shell is, as it were, broken in the 
patient, therefore her ethereal part escapes, her soul comes in contact 
with objects from which she was separated while the bodily shell was 
in a healthy state, and she hears and sees and feels not only beyond 
the body, but within it, For it is not the body which feels—that is 
only the insensible case of the soul, without which eyes, ears, and 
tongue are like stones; and now if this earthly shell cannot be 
restored by your means, Emmanuel, she must utterly perish ; she will 
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no longer belong to mankind, because she possesses nothing human 
which she can impart.” 

After this she became silent ; I listened as though she was uttering 
revelations from another world. I could not clearly understand what 
she said, and yet I had a vague notion of her meaning. Both her 
father and the Doctor listened with equal astonishment, and 
subsequently assured me that Clementina had never conversed so 
cheerfully, so consecutively, or, as it were, so supernaturally, as now. 
Sometimes it had been only in broken sentences and generally 
accompanied with much pain ; often had she suffered dreadful con- 
vulsions, or lain for many hours in a state of stupor; and it was very 
seldom that she had replied to questions put to her. The conversa- 
tion did not seem to cause fatigue. I mentioned her weak state, and 
asked whether long talk did not exhaust her strength. She assured me 
it did not at all. “She is very comfortable,” was her reply ; “she is 
always so when you are near her. In seven minutes, however, she will 
awake. She will pass a quiet night, but to-morrow afternoon at three 
o’clock her sleep will return ; then be sure to return, Emmanuel. At 
five minutes before three her convulsions will come on; you must 
then stretch out your hand towards her with the sincere and earnest 
desire to cure her mind. At five minutes before three by the time of 
the clock in your room, not by your own watch, which is three 
minutes slow. Set your watch by the clock that she may not 
suffer in consequence.” She also spoke of other less important 
matters—ordered what was to be given her to drink on awaking, what 
for supper, and so forth; and then became perfectly silent. The 
previous death-like stillness pervaded the apartment ; gradually her 
face became paler and paler, just as in her ordinary state; the 
animation of her features passed away. At first she seemed desirous 
of sleeping—her rigid position changed, she sank down in her chair 
in a languid attitude, and nodded her head as persons do when asleep. 
Afterwards she began to stretch out her limbs and yawned; then 
rubbed her eyes, opened them, and became almost all at once awake 
and alive to what was passing around her, as she had herself foretold. 
As soon as she perceived me she seemed perfectly annoyed, and 
looked around on the others who were present. Her maid, with the 
Count and Dr. Walthen, hastened to her side. ‘‘ What means this, 
pray?” she suddenly asked ina harsh tone of voice. “I only attend 
your ladyship’s orders,” I replied. “I am obliged to you for your good 
intentions, but allow me to say I wish to be alone.” Saying which 
in rather a peevish manner, she gave a supercilious bow, rose from 
her seat, and turned her back upon me. 
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I quitted the room with a curious mixture of opposite feelings. 
What a vast difference was there between the sleeping and waking 
Clementina ! Gone were my gold and silver beams—gone her tone 
of affectionate confidence, which had so deeply penetrated my 
inmost soul—gone was the precious name of Emmanuel with which 
she had endowed me. All was changed ina moment! I shook my 
head as I regained my own room, like a man who has been reading 
a fairy tale, and been so engrossed by it that he looks on sober reality 
as enchantment. The armchair stood no longer before my writing 
table. I placed another there, wrote off the marvellous account of 
what I had witnessed, and as much as I could recollect of Clementina’s 
talk ; for I was afraid I should not give credit to it myself if I did 
not at once put it down in black and white. I had promised to 
pardon all the bitter expressions to which she might give utterance 
in her waking intervals, and readily did I keep that promise—but that 
she should be so lovely! that was what I could not see with 
indifference. 

On the following day the Count paid me a visit in my own room, 
and told me that Clementina had passed a very quiet night, and was 
stronger and more refreshed than she had been for a long time. He 
said :—“ This morning at breakfast I told her all that happened 
yesterday. She shook her head, and would not believe me ; said she 
must have been out of her senses, and began to cry. I endeavoured 
to comfort her by assuring her that it would conduce to her perfect 
recovery; for it cannot be denied, dear friend, that you must 
possess some wonderful powers, given by God Himself, and of which 
perhaps you have hitherto been ignorant. I begged her to admit you 
occasionally into her society, during her waking hours—for I promise 
myself much from your proximity ; but I could not prevail on her so 
to do. She assures me that she feels an invincible aversion towards 
you ; only by degrees would she be able to accustom herself to your 
presence. What can be done? To constrain her would be to 
endanger her life.” 

Such was the tenor of his conversation, in which he endeavoured 
to exculpate Clementina ; and, by way of offering me some compen- 
sation for his daughter’s aversion and pride, he gave me most 
touching proofs of his own confidence; entered into particulars 
respecting his family concerns, his estates and lawsuits, and other 
unpleasant circumstances ; asked my advice, and promised to show 
me his papers in order that I might form a correct judgment of his 
affairs, all of which he did that same day. Thus initiated into his 
most secret concerns, I became daily more and more intimate with 
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him, and his friendship for me seemed to increase in proportion to 
his daughter’s dislike. He handed over his correspondence to me. 
I had the management of his income, the direction of his household ; 
so that I soon became his confidential agent. He had unlimited 
confidence in me, being fully persuaded of my honesty and good will 
towards him ; and the only thing which seemed to trouble him was 
that I desired nothing for myself beyond what was absolutely 
necessary, and that I firmly declined the many presents which he 
was anxious to bestow. The Doctor and the servants of the house- 
hold soon remarked the extraordinary influence which I had so 
rapidly and unexpectedly gained. ‘They overwhelmed me with their 
politeness and flattery. And although I was gratified by this universal 
good feeling towards myself, I would most willingly have renounced 
it all if I could have obtained thereby some little forbearance from the 
scornful Clementina. She, however, remained inflexible, and her 
dislike of me seemed to wax stronger and stronger. She warned her 
father against me as a crafty adventurer and an impostor. She 
always spoke of me to her attendants as “the vagabond” who had 
wormed himself into her father’s confidence ; and the Count was in 
such a state of anxiety that he could scarcely dare to think of me in 
her presence. But I must not forestall my story and the course of 
events. 

My watch was duly regulated as Clementina had directed, and I 
found there was just three minutes’ difference between it and the 
clock. Exactly at five minutes before three in the afternoon I 
entered her apartment unannounced. There were the same persons 
present as on the preceding day. She was sitting on a sofa with that 
grace peculiar to herself, pale, thoughtful, and apparently in pain. 
As soon as she was conscious of my presence she gave me a look of 
proud, indignant contempt, rose from her seat, and hastily exclaimed, 
“Who gave that man leave to enter my presence uncalled for, and 
in this abrupt manner ?” 

A violent scream and fearful convulsions prevented her from saying 
more, as she sank into the arms of her female attendants. The easy 
chair which she had desired the previous day was brought forward, 
and she had scarcely been placed in it when she began to beat her 
body and head in the most frightful manner, and with amazing 
rapidity. I could scarcely bear to witness so painful a scene. In 
great agitation of manner I resumed the position which she had 
prescribed the day before, directing the finger points of both hands 
towards her; but she seized my hands with violence, and, while her 
eyes were distorted with convulsions, she herself repeatedly pointed 
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my fingers towards her heart. I stood still in that attitude. She 
became more composed, closed her eyes, and seemed to be falling 
asleep, after drawing one long, deep sigh. Her countenance showed 
signs of pain. Once or twice she moaned heavily; but soon her 
pain seemed relieved, and she twice gave a gentle sigh. Her features 
became more cheerful, and soon manifested the former expression of 
internal happiness, while a soft colour superseded the paleness of her 
face. After some minutes she said, “My kind friend, what would 
have -become of her without you?” She uttered these few words in 
a tone of solemn tenderness, such as that with which we may supposé 
heavenly beings greet one another. Her voice thrilled through my 
whole frame. “Are you comfortable, Countess ?” I asked in a low 
voice, for I was still afraid she would order me away. 

“Yes, oh, yes, Emmanuel,” replied she, “as comfortable as I was 
yesterday, and indeed far more so; for it seems as if your will to 
afford her aid was more earnest, and your power to do so is thereby 
increased. She breathes, she moves in an atmosphere of radiance, 
and her whole form is absorbed by the all-pervading influence of 
yours. Oh! would that this could last for ever !” 

Such language to the prosaic listeners must have been very incom- 
prehensible, yet to me it was no way disagreeable. I only lamented 
that Clementina did not mean me, but a certain Emmanuel, and most 
probably deceived herself ; yet it afforded me some consolation to 
learn subsequently from the Count that to the best of his knowledge 
there had never been any one among all her relations and acquaintances 
who bore the name of Emmanuel. When her father addressed her 
she did not hear him, for she would interrupt him to speak to me ; 
but when he approached nearer and stood close to me, she would 
take more notice of him. ‘ What, my dear father ! are you there too ?” 
she said, and then she replied also to his questions. When I asked her 
why she had not attended to him before she replied—“ He was in the 
dark ; there is no light but. in your immediate vicinity; and you 
shine likewise, my dear father, but fainter than Emmanuel, and your 
light is only the reflection of his.” When I told her that there were 
other persons in the room she was silent for a considerable time, and 
then named them all, as well as the places where they were standing ; 
and notwithstanding her eyes were shut, yet she was able most 
accurately to describe all that passed behind her. She even mentioned 
the number of persons who were just then passing the palace in a 
gondola on the canal, and never did she make the slightest mistake. 

“ How is it possible,” I once said to her, “that you can know 
that? You cannot see.” 
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“Did she not assure you yesterday that she was ill ?—that it is not 
the body which perceives the things of the external world, but the 
soul? Flesh and blood and all the framework of bone and muscle 
are nothing more than the shell which encloses the noble kernel 
inside ; but this shell is broken, and the great effort of her life is to 
supply what is wanting—but this without assistance she cannot do. 
Then her spirit summons you to her aid, and her ethereal part being 
freed from the body, seeks you throughout the vast universe, and 
finding you, revels in the fulness of your energy. When she wakes 
to earthly life she hears and sees and feels the outer world and 
surrounding objects more rapidly and more vividly, but only them.” 
She afterwards spoke of her own illness, of her former somnambulism, 
of a long swoon in which she had once lain, and of all that had 
passed in her own mind and what she thought, whilst those around 
her lamented her death. The Count listened to her with the greatest 
amazement, for besides many circumstances of which he was entirely 
ignorant, she touched on others which had occurred during her long 
swoon of ten hours of which no one but himself could have been 
cognisant. For example, how, when he had lost all hope of her 
recovery, he had quitted her room for his own, and had fallen down 
on his knees and prayed in an agony of despair. This he had never 
mentioned to any one; no person could have seen him, for he had 
not only bolted the door, but it had occurred at night when all was 
dark, and there was no light in his room ; but now that Clementina 
spoke of it, he did not deny it. It was utterly incomprehensible 
how she could have been aware of it in her swoon; still more so 
that she should now remember it, as this event had happened in 
Clementina’s childhood, when she was not more than eight years old 
at the time. 

Another remarkable thing may be mentioned—she always spoke of 
herself in the third person, as of a stranger, both when she gave the 
incidents of her life, and when she mentioned herself in respect to 
her social position. Once she expressly said, “I am not a Countess, 
but she is ;” and on another occasion, “I am not the Count von 
Mensdorff’s daughter, but se is.” 

As her whole appearance during her hours of clairvoyance was 
more ethereal, more beautiful, and more composed than on ordinary 
occasions, so did her language also correspond to her exterior; it 
was as clear and easy, but yet far more solemn than in ordinary life ; 
her expressions were more choice, at times quite poetic. It was 
owing partly to this, and partly to her lofty powers of description, 
partly to her speaking of things of which we know nothing, or 
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regarding others in a peculiar point of view, which caused not 
unfrequently a singular obscurity in her language, and often an 
apparent inconsistency. 

At length her trance came to an end; as on the preceding day, 
she again foretold the precise time of her awaking, as also of the 
return of a similar visitation on the following day ; and the moment 
she opened her eyes, she dismissed me with an angry look, as she had 
on the previous occasion. 


( To be continued. ) 





BURNS AT WORK. 


éa) IR WILLIAM ALLAN has anticipated almost every- 
aN thing that can be said in the way of description by his 
1), vivid and picturesque sketch of Burns at work. He 
gives us the poet at his desk, and standing by his 
picture you have Burns before you—Burns the peasant in his native 
suit of hodden grey, the characteristic dress of an Ayrshire peasant, 
and Burns the poet, with his thoughtful face, his black brow, and his 
deep flashing eyes, Burns in the garret of the “auld clay biggin” at 
Mossgiel, where he wrote out most of his earlier poems. He holds 
his “ auld stumpie pen” in his hand, and on his table is the MS. of 
his “Cottar’s Saturday Night,” or of his lines to the mouse whose 
“wee bit housie” he had turned up with his plough in the morning. 
The conception of the scene is in the highest degree picturesque. 
It is worthy at once of the poet and of the artist. In themselves the 
accessories of the picture are sufficiently humble, but Mr. Robert 
Chambers, who visited Mossgiel when preparing his edition of the 
“ Life and Works of Burns,” tells us, upon the authority of those who 
knew the cottage in Burns’s youth, that Sir William Allan’s conception 
of the scene where the Genius of Caledonia found the most illustrious 
of her sons far exceeds the reality in point of dignity. The cottage 
still exists ; and exists, one is glad to think, almost as it did in the 
days of Burns. It consists in the main of a kitchen and parlour, or 
spence, and it was in this spence that Burns sat— 
** By the ingle cheek, 
And eyed the spewing reek, 
That filled wi’ hoast-provoking smeek 
The auld clay biggin ; 
And heard the restless rattons squeak 
About the riggin’,” 
when Coila, the goddess of his inspiration— 
‘* A tight outlandish hizzie braw,” 
with her holly. -bound brows and her flowing robes of tartan sheen, 
appeared in the vision to hail him as her own inspired bard, when, 
musing on his wasted time, how he had spent his youthful prime— 


‘* And done nae thing 
But stringin’ blethers up in rhyme 
For fools to sing ;” 


he was muttering to himself “some rash aith” to be henceforth 
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“ rhyme proof till his last breath.” Almost the only other apartment 
in the house is a garret reached by a trap door, and lighted by three 
or four panes of glass set in the slanting roof. Here Burns and his 
brother Gilbert slept together. Under the window the poet had a 
little deal table, in which there was a drawer. It was here he 
transcribed the verses which, for the most part, he had composed in 
the fields ; and his youngest sister used to steal up into this garret 
after the poet had returned to his work in the afternoon, to search 
the drawer for the verses which he had just thrown off, an epistle to 
Lapraik, a skit on the “ Auld Light Divines,” or his last love ditty. 

“The first of my poetic offspring that saw the light,” Burns says in 
his autobiography, “ was a burlesque lamentation on a quarrel between 
two reverend Calvinists, both of them dramatis persone in my ‘ Holy 
Fair.’ I had a notion myself that the piece had some merit; 
but to prevent the worst I gave a copy of it to a friend who 
was very fond of such things, and told him I could not guess 
who was the author of it, but thet I thought it pretty clever. 
With a certain description of the clergy, as well as laity, it met 
with @ roar of applause.” This was the “Twa Herds.” It was 
written, or at least may be presumed to have been written, early in 
1784, and, circulating from hand to hand, it brought Burns into 
some sort of note as “a maker of rhymes.” “Holy Willie’s Prayer,” 
“The Ordination,” and “The Holy Fair” followed in rapid succes- 
sion ; and the sensation produced by these caustic and _ brilliant 
strokes of satire in the theological circles of Mossgiel taught Burns to 
explore the recesses of his mind and to bring the powers of his 
genius to the test of composition. How, possessing the rich and 
varied gifts which these satires reveal in the most vivid light, Burns 
should have passed twenty-six years of his life, like Homer’s Cyclops, 
blindly groping around the walls of his cave, and should now be 
complaining helplessly of living without an aim in life, is one of those 
mysteries in the development of genius which even genius itself 
cannot explain. Yet this is the fact, and, if we may trust his brother 
Gilbert, it was not till the summer of 1784 that the thought of 
becoming an author entered his head. The two brothers happened, 
in the interval of harder labour, to be weeding the garden; and to 
kill the time Robert repeated the greater part of his “ Epistle to 
Davie.” “I was much pleased with the Epistle,” says Gilbert, “and 
said to him I was of opinion it would bear being printed, and that it 
would be well received by people of taste ; that I thought it at least 
equal, if not superior, to many of Allan Ramsay’s epistles ; that the 
merit of these, and much other Scotch poetry, seemed to consist 
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principally in the knack of the expression; but here there was a 
strain of interesting sentiment, and the Scotticism of the language 
scarcely seemed affected, but appeared to be the natural language of 
the poet ; that, besides, there was certainly some novelty in a poet 
pointing out the consolations that were in store for him when he 
should go a-begging. Robert seemed very well pleased with my 
criticisms, and we talked of sending it to some magazine ; but as this 
plan afforded no opportunity of knowing how it would take, the idea 
was dropped.” The idea of publishing once started, Burns set to 
work with his pen, and in the course of about fifteen months 
produced the splendid series of lyrics which have placed him in the 
first rank of original poets. This was the most active and, perhaps, 
taking it all in all, the richest and most brilliant period in the literary 
history of Burns, and through his own diaries and correspondence, 
and his brother Gilbert’s notes, we may trace the composition of 
most of the masterpieces of his first volume. 

“T compose hastily,” said Burns, chatting about his poems with 
Cromek, “ but correct laboriously ;” and that sentence condenses all 
that we know of the poet’s habits of thought. A trifle set him off, as 
it did Byron and Wordsworth—a broken daisy lying in the furrow 
of his plough, a mouse turned out of its “wee bit housie, all in ruin,” 
the picture of a man asking for work, the recollection of an old 
ballad, a line in Ramsay or Ferguson, or the contemplation of a 
scene of family worship in the cottage of a peasant. And when 
the idea had once sunk in his mind, he brooded over it till it took 
form and shape in a poetic creation. This, generally, is the history 
of his poems. His “‘ Address to the Deil,” for instance, was suggested, 
Gilbert tells us, “by running over in his mind the many ludicrous 
accounts and representations we have, from various quarters, of 
this august personage.” Reading Ferguson’s “ Farmer’s Ingle,” and 
contemplating the scenes of domestic worship which constitute one 
of the most characteristic incidents of the cottage life of Scotland, 
suggested the “Cottar’s Saturday Night.” Robert had frequently 
remarked to him, says Gilbert, “that he thought there was something 
peculiarly venerable in the phrase, ‘ Let us worship God,’ used by a 
decent, sober head of a family, introducing family worship.” And 
, one Sunday afternoon, when they happened to be walking together, 
Robert electrified his brother by his recitation of the “Cottar’s 
Saturday Night.” The picture of a peasant, 

‘* Abject, mean, and vile, 
Who begs a brother of the earth 
To give him leave to toil,” 
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which forms the groundwork of the dirge, “Man was made to 
Mourn,” was one that Burns had often spoken to his brother upon 
as, to him, a most mortifying picture of human life; and one can 
easily conceive him brooding over this sentiment, 
** One evening as I wandered forth 
Along the banks of Ayr.” 
Burns needed only the suggestion of a peasant, “weary, worn with 
care,” to throw off his dirge. In composing this poem, however, 
Burns, as usual, borrowed many hints from an ancient ballad, “ The 
Life and Age of Man,” which his mother had ofien sung to an 
old grand-uncle in the ingle nook. Those exquisitely beautiful 
idylls upon the mountain daisy and the field mouse are the 
inspiration of the moment. ‘The dew is still upon them. His 
gaudsman had, sixty years afterwards, a distinct recollection of the 
poet turning up the mouse. The plough-boy ran after the creature 
to kill it, but was checked and recalled by his master; who he 
observed thereafter became thoughtful and abstracted. “ Death 
and Dr. Hornbook” arose out of a quarrel which Burns had 
at a Masons’ Lodge at Tarbolton with a village grocer with a turn 
for therapeutics, who had added a few medicines to his stock of 
grocery, and proposed to give “advice in common disorders at the 
shop gratis.” . The poor dominie had apparently excited Burns’s ire 
at the Masons’ Lodge by boasting a little too much of his medical 
skill, and returning home that night Burns conceived, and partly 
composed, his poem of “Death and Dr. Hornbook.” “These 
circumstances,” adds Gilbert, “‘he related when he repeated the 
verses to me next afternoon, as I was holding the plough, and he 
was letting the water off the field beside me.” Thought out at the 
plough and in his evening strolls on the banks of the Ayr—for Burns, 
like the poet of Rydal Mount, held that no poet ever found the muse, 
** Till by himsel he learned to wander 
Adown some trotting burn’s meander, 
And no think lang—” 
Burns rarely committed his verses to paper till they had been 
thoroughly conned over in his own mind. “Holding the plough,” 
Gilbert says, “was a favourite situation with Robert for poetic 
composition, and some of his best verses were produced while he was , 
at that exercise.” But we know, too, from his own confession how 
sweet he thought it in the gloaming— 
‘* To stray and pensive ponder 
A heartfelt song.” 
He composed generally, like Wordsworth, without any regular plan. 
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A thought struck him, and if in turning over this thought he hit on 
two or three stanzas to please him, he then cast about for proper 
introductory, connecting, and concluding stanzas ; hence the middle 
of a poem was often the part to be first produced. But knowing 
what we do of his conversational powers, and of the terseness, 
fluency, and felicity of his poetic diction, we should assume for 
ourselves, without the authority of his “ Epistle to Davie,” that Burns 
was rarely at a loss for apt and picturesque expressions to clothe his 
thoughts when his muse was “once fairly het.” He frequently had 
half a dozen or more pieces of one sort and another on hand: a 
satire, a song, or a pastoral poem, which he took up in turn accord- 
ing to the momentary impulse of his mind, dismissing the work when it 
bordered on fatigue ; and in his seasons of inspiration rhyming was, 
as he tells us in his own vivid dialect— 
‘* Amaist his only pleasure, 
At hame, afiel’, at wark, or leisure ; 
The Muse, poor hizzie ! 
Though rough and raploch be her measure, 
She’s seldom lazy.” 

To say that these seasons of inspiration were regulated by the 
almanack is, perhaps, to adopt an ambiguous form of expression. 
Yet this is strictly correct. In the spring and summer Burns scarcely 
ever wrote anything ; nothing, I believe, with one striking exception, 
that adds the slightest lustre to his fame. His verse, like Milton’s, 
flowed best from the autumnal equinox to the vernal. “ Autumn,” 
he used to say, “is my propitious season, and I make more verses in 
it than in all the year else ;” and it is curiously perplexing to find 
him year after year tuning his lyre as the leaves begin to fall, pouring 
out a flood-stream of poetry for three or four months, and then with 
the turn of the year laying aside his “ auld stumpie pen” for five or 
six months. He took peculiar pleasure in winter. 

** The winter’s bleak has charms to me, 


When winds rave through the naked tree ; 
Or frosts on hills of Ochiltree, 


Are hoary gray : 
Or blinding drifts wild furious flee, 


Dark’ning the day !” 
He explained this penchant partly by the melancholy cast of his 
mind ; but analysing his feelings in his diary, he says there is still 
something, “even in the 


* Mighty tempest, and the hoary waste, 
Abrupt and deep, stretched o’er the buried earth,’ 


which raises the mind to a serious sublimity, favourable to everything 
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great and noble. There is scarcely any earthly object gives me 
more—I do not know if I should call it pleasure—but something 
which exalts me, something which enraptures me—than to walk in 
the sheltered side of a wood or high plantation in a cloudy winter 
day, and hear the stormy wind howling among the trees and raving 
over the plain. It is my best season for devotion; my mind. is 
wrapt up in a kind of enthusiasm to Him who, in the pompous 
language of the Hebrew bard, ‘ walks on the wings of the winds.’” 

It was in one of these seasons that he composed his dirge on 
Winter, and the “Gloomy night is gath’ring fast.” A special 
interest attaches to this piece inasmuch as at the time it was thrown 
off Burns believed that it was the last song he should ever measure 
in Caledonia. He was returning from St. Margaret’s Hill on Irvine 
Water, a day or two before his anticipated voyage to the West Indies. 
He had a wide stretch of moor to pass on his way home, and on this 
he composed his lines. “The aspect of Nature,” he told Professor 
Walker afterwards at Edinburgh, “ harmonised with his feelings. It 
was a lowering and heavy evening in the last of autumn. The wind was 
up, and whistled through the rushes and long spear-grass, which bent 
before it. The clouds were driving across the sky ; and cold, pelting 
showers at intervals added discomfort of body to cheerlessness of 
mind.” ‘“ Bruce’s Address to his Army at Bannockburn” is generally 
supposed to owe its inspiration to a similar scene. But there is a 
schism among the biographers and critics upon the point. Burns 
in sending the MS. to Thomson gives this account of its origin :— 
“There is a tradition which I have met with in many places in 
Scotland that the old air ‘ Hey tuttie taitie’ (an air which often filled 
his eyes with tears) was ‘Robert Bruce’s march at the battle of 
Bannockburn.’ This thought, in my yesternight’s evening walk, 
warmed me to a pitch of enthusiasm on the theme of liberty and 
independence, which I threw into a kind of Scottish ode, fitted to the 
air, that one might suppose to be the gallant royal Scot’s address to 
his heroic followers on that eventful morning.” The date of this 
note is 1793. But Mr. Syme, in his account of the “Galloway 
Excursion” with Burns in the previous July, gives, apparently upon 
the direct authority of the poet, a very circumstantial account of 
its composition in a storm on the wilds of Kenmure. “We left 
Kenmure and went to Gatehouse”—this is Mr. Syme’s note in his 
diary—“I took him the moor road, where savage and desolate 
regions extend wide around. The sky was sympathetic with the 
wretchedness of the soil; it became lowering and dark. The 
hollow winds sighed, the lightnings gleamed, the thunder rolled. 
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The poet enjoyed the awful scene; he spoke not a word, but 
seemed rapt in meditation. . . . What do you think he was about? 
He was charging the English army, along with Bruce, at Bannockburn. 
He was engaged in the same manner on our ride home from St. 
Mary’s Isle, and I did not disturb him. Next day he produced 
me the address of Bruce to his troops, and gave me a copy for Dalzell.” 
I have not the presumption to say how these accounts are to be read 
together. Dr. Currie got over the difficulty by a pious fraud. He 
altered the wordingof Burns’s note to Thomson. Mr. Robert Chambers 
restored the original reading, and, adhering to the letter of Burns’s 
version, threw out the suggestion that probably Syme “ misapplied 
circumstances and dates.” Of course that is possible; and yet, 
looking at the general tone of his narrative, its minuteness in point 
of detail, its local colouring, the striking nature of the scene and of its 
associations, I do not see how a man whose memory upon every 
other point is singularly vivid should be under an hallucination of 
this kind upon the only incident of the least literary interest that 
distinguished his excursion with the poet; and especially upon such 
an incident as this, for the poet, he says, gave him a copy of his ode 
as a memento of their trip. Balancing the evidence as best I can, 
looking at the looseness of phrase which sometimes marked Burns’s 
own account of the composition of his pieces, my impression is that 
Syme is in the main correct in his account ; and that Burns, thought- 
lessly perhaps, threw a little mystification about the composition of 
his ode to avoid what he may have thought a tedious explanation, 
when, in point of fact, all he had done in his “ evening’s walk ” had 
been to hum over his noble war song afresh, perhaps add a verse or 
two to it, under the inspiration of the French Revolution, and to fit 
it to the air of “ Hey tuttie taitie.” And I am strengthened in this 
impression, first by the terms in which Burns speaks of the air in 
the postscript of his note, and by a suggestive entry in his diary of 
the thoughts suggested by his visit to Bannockburn. “ Here no Scot,” 
he says, “can pass uninterested. I fancy to myself that I see my 
gallant countrymen coming over the hill, and down upon the 
plunderers of their country, the murderers of their fathers, noble 
revenge and just hate glowing in every vein ; striding more and more 
eagerly as they approach the oppressive, insulting, blood-thirsty foe. 
I see them meet in glorious triumphant congratulation on the victo- 
rious field, exulting in their heroic royal leader and rescued liberty 
and independence.” That was written in the autumn of 1787; and 
knowing what we do of Burns’s enthusiastic admiration of the Bruce, 
no one can read these glowing sentences without tracing in them the 
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germ thought of his ode. A scene like that pictured by Mr. Syme 
was exactly the scene to stir Burns’s imagination to its depths, and to 
bring out his conception in its noblest form. The air was an old and 
a favourite one of Burns ; and he had often apparently hummed it 
over in his mind with the wish to fit it with a song worthy of its music. 
He tells Thomson in the postscript to his note that he had shown it 
to’ Urbani. “He was,” Burns says, “highly pleased with it, and 
begged me to make soft verses for it, but I had no idea of giving 
myself any trouble on the subject till the accidental recollection of 
that glorious struggle for treedom, associated with the glowing ideas 
of some other struggles of the same nature not guite so ancient, roused 
my rhyming mania.” The final phrase of this sentence of Burns 
is, I know, an embarrassing one; but recollecting how Burns 
spoke of having just finished “Tam o’ Shanter” in a note to 
Cunningham three or four months after it was written, I do 
not think we ought to allow a single phrase to deter us from 
accepting an account which has so much to authenticate it as Syme’s. 
Adopting either reason, however, we have in this ode, one of the 
most heroic and soul-stirring in the dialects of the British isles, a 
striking illustration of Burns’s power of translating his thoughts into 
the most vivid and energetic form of expression when anything 
touched the highest chords of his genius and of his strong sympathy 
with Nature in her wildest and most tumultuous moods. 

Perhaps in illustration of both of these traits I may here note Burns’s 
habit of composing, like Scott, on horseback. He threw off the 
** Chevalier’s Lament,” for instance, when riding alone one Sunday 
afternoon “through a tract of melancholy, joyless muirs between 
Galloway and Ayrshire,” and humming over his favourite air of 
“Captain O’Kean,” as a relief to the psalms and hymns which kept 
running in his thoughts. ‘“ Willie’s Awa” was thought out, too, 
apparently, in the course of a miserably wet day’s riding from Melrose 
to Selkirk, for it was written “nearly extempore at a solitary inn in 
Selkirk,” where Burns was waiting for his dinner almost “jaded to 
death.” Except, however, in cases of this kind, Burns’s favourite 
hours of thought and composition —the hours, that is, when his mind 
was most active—were those of twilight. Now and then, perhaps, 
you may find him giving up a day to poetry, as in the case of “Tam 
o’ Shanter.” This was the work of a long day in the autumn of 
1789, at Elliesland, and it was written, as I need hardly say, to 
preserve a grotesque Ayrshire legend in its most vivid and picturesque 


form for Captain Grose, the 
’ ‘* Fine, fat fodgel wight, 
Of stature short, but genius bright ;” 
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whom Burns has immortalised in the lines— 


**Hear, Land o’ Cakes and brither Scots 
Frae Maidenkirk to John o’ Groats, 
A chiel’s amang ye takin’ notes.” 


Burns was fond of telling this story to visitors over a glass of whisky; 
and Grose wished him to throw it into verse. ‘Tam o’ Shanter” was 
the result. Thinking over the Captain’s request, Burns strolled out 
to his favourite walk on the banks of the Nith one morning after 
breakfast, and spent nearly all the day there, pacing up and down. 
Here, in the afternoon, his wife found him when out for a walk 
with her children. “He was busily engaged crooning to himself,” and 
Mrs. Burns, perceiving that her presence was an interruption, loitered 
behind with her little ones among the broom. Her attention was 
presently attracted by the strange and wild gesticulations of the bard, 
who, now at some distance, was agonised with an ungovernable access 
of joy. He was reciting very loud, and with tears rolling down his 
cheeks, those animated verses which he had just conceived :— 
** Now, Tam ! O Tam, had thae been queans 

A’ plump and strappin’ in their teens, 

Their sarks, instead of creeshie flannen, 

Been snaw-white seventeen-hunder linen ! 

Thir breeks o’ mine, my only pair, 

That ance were plush, o’ good blue hair, 


I wad hae gi’en them off my hurdies, 
For ae blink o’ the bonnie burdies !” 


But this is the only instance I can recall of Burns breaking into the 
working hours of the day for the sake of poetry. When he had an 
idea which he wished to turn into rhyme he preferred to have “a 
gloamin’ shot at the Muses,” and towards the close of the year Burns 
was to be seen striding alone on a precipice overhanging the Nith, 
especially when the winds were high and the stream swollen and 
turbulent. It was here that his verses on the “ Wounded Hare” 
were composed. James Thomson, son of the occupier of a farm 
adjoining Elliesland, told Allan Cunningham that it was he who. 
wounded poor puss. “Burns,” he said, “was in the custom, when at 
home, of strolling by himself in the twilight every evening, along the 
Nith, and by the march between his land and ours. The hares often 
came and nibbled our wheat-braird; and once, in the gloaming—it 
was in April—I got a shot at one and wounded her ; she ran bleeding 
by Burns, who was pacing up and down by himself, not far from me. 
He started, and with a bitter curse ordered me out of his sight, or he 
would throw me instantly into the Nith; and had I stayed I'll 
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warrant he would have been as good as his word, though I was both 
young and strong.” 

These habits of contemplation, of reverie, and of composition were 
continued at Dumfries. Here his favourite walk was a “hazelly 
path” along the banks of the Nith, leading to the ruins of Lincluden 
Abbey. These ruins stand at the head of a tongue of land formed by 
the Nith and Cluden water, and form the centre of an amphitheatre of 
the most beautiful and diversified scenery. Those who do not know the 
spot may form at least a vague conception of its loveliness by the 
hints which the poet himself has thrown out in his “ Vision.” The 
ruins themselves are of the most picturesque description ; and in Burns’s 
time were apparently in a fine state of preservation. They are still 
distinguished by many noble fragments of architecture, particularly 
by the remains of what we may perhaps assume to have been the 
Calvary of the Abbey Church. Through the trellised windows of 
this chapel the eye takes in bits of landscape which are hardly to 
be equalled even in the Highlands, the native region of the 
picturesque. 

‘* This noble pile of ruins, this roofless tower, 
Where the wa’flower scents the dewy air, 
Where th’ howlet mourns in her ivy bower, 
And tells the midnight moon her care,”— 
was the scene of most of Burns’s lonely musing hours at Dumfries ; 
and the mount which has been distinguished as the Calvary of the 
ancient Church was the spot which the poet selected to hold special 
converse with the goddess of his inspiration. It was here that the 
“ Vision” was composed, and composed in all probability when— 


** The fox was howling on the hill ;” 


for Burns often lingered among these ruins till far into the night, 
especially on bright starlight nights, when— 

** The winds were laid, the air was still ;” 
and the stream— 

** Was rushing by the ruined wa’s.” 

The poet found a shorter walk along the north side of the Nith 
towards Martington ford. This, like the walk to the Abbey, takes in 
a magnificent sweep of scenery, commands a view of the hills and of 
the towers of Lincluden, and afforded, what the poet valued almost as 
much as ruins themselves, soft greensward banks to stretch himself 
upon, and listen to the distant roaring swells and falls, and— 

** Mark the sweet flowers as they spring.” 


Here, in the autumn evenings of 1793 and 1794, Burns threw off most 
of those exquisite lyrics upon which his popularity, if not perhaps his 
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fame, will chiefly rest. In sweetness, in strength, in music, and in 
pathos, these sparkling idylls have never been surpassed, and only in 
two or three cases equalled ; and when everything else in the literature 
of Scotland has perished, everything but the recollection of her valour 
and her genius, and when the songs of Burns shall be remembered 
only, like the ancient Spanish ballads, as Iliads without an Homer, 
they will still be sufficient in themselves to preserve the dialect of 
Ayr and her sister shires from the fate of that of Cornwall, even if the 
day should ever come when the dialect of Burns shall cease to be the 
language of any but a group of shepherds in the remotest glens of the 
Highlands, and of a few fishermen on the shores of the Orkneys. 

Of the mass of these songs we may trace the composition in Burns’s 
notes to Thomson almost stanza by stanza. They were generally, 
like the ode of Bannockburn, the suggestion of an old Scots air 
that had struck the poet at a revel on the roadside, or the musings 
of his wife singing her children to sleep. He felt peculiar pleasure, 
he tells us, whenever he met with a song with a facetious idea in it, 
in following out the idea for a verse ortwo. ‘ My way,” he says, “is 
this: I consider the poetic sentiment correspondent to my idea of 
the musical expression, then choose my theme; begin one stanza. 
When that is composed, which is generally the most difficult part of 
the business, I walk out, sit down now and then, look out for objects 
in nature around me that are in unison and harmony with the 
cogitations of my fancy and workings of my bosom ; humming every 
now and then the air with the verses I have framed. When I feel 
my muse beginning to jade I retire to the solitary fireside of my 
study, and there commit my effusions to paper ; swinging at intervals 
on the hind-legs of my elbow-chair, by way of calling forth my own 
critical strictures as my pen goes on. Seriously, this, at home, is 
almost invariably my way.” And a score of instances are clustering 
round the tip of my pen in illustration of this. One or two, however, 
must suffice. ‘I walked out yesterday evening,” he says, “with a 
volume of the J/useum in my hand, when, turning up ‘ Allan Water,’ 
‘What numbers shall the muse repeat,’ &c. ; as the words appeared 
to me rather.unworthy of so fine an air, and recollecting that it is on 
your list, I sat and raved under the shade of an old thorn, till I wrote 
one to suit the measure.” ‘That crinkum crankum tune, ‘ Robin 
Adair,’ has run so in my head, and I succeeded so ill in my last 
attempt, that I have ventured in this morning’s walk one essay 
more. You will remember an unfortunate part of our worthy friend 
Cunningham’s story, which happened about three years ago. That 
struck my fancy, and I endeavoured to do the idea justice.” “Iam 
just now making verses for ‘ Rothemurchie’s Rant,’ an air which puts 
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me in raptures ; and, in fact, unless I be pleased with the tune I 
never can make verses to it.” 

These lyrics of Burns, like Shakespeare’s sonnets, are mostly drawn 
from the poet’s own personal experience. They are, so to speak, 
the monograms of his soul. Every one of them marks a fresh 
development in “the heart of the man and the fancy of the poet” 
—the two grand considerations for which Burns professed to live— 
and in them you may trace all his affaires de ceur, and every variation 
of light and shade in his temperament ; for no man, not even Byron, 
ever wrote more under the influence of impulse and passion; and 
these lyrics represent the spontaneous emotions of his heart. Of 
course, like Shakespeare, Goethe, Byron, and Tasso—like almost 
every man, in fact, who has distinguished himself in art and poetry— 
Burns often replenished the lamp of his genius at others’ altars ; and 
all through his works you may trace the influence of the old race 
of Scottish minstrels, of Allan Ramsay, of Ferguson, and now and’ 
then even of his own contemporaries in song. Most of the charges 
of plagiarism that have been brought against Burns were, I believe, 
purely imaginary, as imaginary, in fact, as the suspicious resemblance 
which a keen critic of the Fortnightly Review recently discovered 
between a striking line of A‘schylus and the verses of a rustic 
English bard who could not probably distinguish Greek from 
Chinese ; for Burns, like Goethe, felt no false shame about avowing 
his obligations, such as they were, and appropriated thoughts, 
illustrations, and images wherever he found them, in sovereign 
contempt of all the critics in the world. That famous couplet in 
Bruce’s ode, for instance, 

** Tyrants fall in every foe! 
Liberty’s in every blow!” 
is an appropriation from the common stall edition of Wallace :— 
‘* A false usurper sinks in every foe, 
And liberty returns with every blow.” 
A couplet which Burns thought worthy of Homer. The oft- 
quoted lines, again, in “ Green grow the Rashes "— 
“* Her 'prentice hand she tried on man, 
And then she made the lasses, O !” 
are a reproduction of a thought which occurs in an apostrophe to 
woman in an old comedy, which probably fell into the hands of 
Burns :— 


** Man was made when Nature was 
But an apprentice, but woman when she 
Was a skilful mistress of her art.” 


In the early part of his life, Allan Ramsay and Ferguson were his 
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constant companions. A collection of Scottish songs was his vade 
mecum to poetry. “I pored over them,” he says in his autobiographic 
memoranda, “driving my cart, or walking to labour, song by song, 
verse by verse ; carefully noticing the true, tender, or sublime, from 
affectation or fustian ; and I am convinced I owe to this practice 
much of my critic-craft, such as it is” “The elegantly melting 
Gray” was his model of style afterwards, and traces of the author 
of the “ Elegy in a Country Churchyard” are frequently to be met 
with in the poems of his first volume. At Elliesland he generally 
carried a pocket edition of Milton with him when out on excise duty, 
and in his later years Milton was replaced by Cowper’s “Task” 
as the companion of his solitary walks. Reading these books as 
Burns did, often making their thoughts his own by his intense 
powers of appreciation, it would have been almost a miracle 
had not coincidences between his own train of thought and 
theirs now and then cropped up. The surprise to me, and to 
most people I presume, is that they are not more numerous 
and striking than they are; for in fact Burns’s obligations of this kind 
are, after all, very trifling, and what Burns borrowed he generally 
repaid with usury. Like Diomed, he gave gold for brass. The 
mainspring of his inspiration lay after all in his own deep passionate 
heart, and in his own intense sympathy with nature ; for he combined 
the exquisite sensibilities of a woman with the passions of ten men. 
A walk by the sheltered side of a wood on a cloudy winter day, the 
stormy wind howling among the trees, enraptured him. He never 
entered a Druidical circle of stones without saying his prayers. He 
never heard the loud solitary whistle of the curlew in a summer noon, 
or the wild musing cadence of a troop of grey plovers in an 
autumnal morning, without feeling an elevation of soul like the 
enthusiasm of devotion or poetry ; and, as in the case of Byron, the 
slightest hint was enough to set his fancy and imagination at work. 
Once lighted up, his passions, like Shelley’s, raged, to use his own 
expression, like so many devils, till they got vent in rhyme, and the 
conning over of his verses, like a spell, soothed all into quiet. “I 
never had the least thought or inclination of turning poet till I got 
once heartily in love, and then rhyme and song were in a manner the 
spontaneous language of my heart.” 

This was at fifteen or sixteen, and music and love continued all 
through his life to be the main sources of his poetic inspiration. To 
“‘south the tune” of an old Scotch air, to dream of his bonnie Jean, or 
of Mary in Heaven, was with Burns always “the readiest way to 
catch the inspiration, and raise the bard into that glorious enthusiasm 
so strongly characteristic of our old Scotch poetry.” Repeating odd 
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verses of these old Scotch ballads, he says in a note in his diary, 
“has lighted up my flame a thousand times.” “Whenever I want to 
be more than ordinary in song,” he tells Thomson, “to be in some 
degree equal to your diviner airs—do you imagine I fast and pray for 
the celestial emanation? Zout au antraire! 1 have a glorious 
recipe ; the very one that, for his own use, was invented by the 
divinity of healing and poetry when erst he passed to the flocks of 
Admetus. I put myself in a regimen of admiring a fine woman ; and 
in proportion to the adorability of her charms, in proportion you are 
delighted with my verses. The lightning of her eye is the godhead 
of Parnassus, and the witchery of her smile the divmity of Helicon !” 
And all Burns’s best idylls and songs were thrown off in these 
fictitious reveries of passion, and thrown off generally, I may add, in a 
flood of inspiration in the course of a walk returning from a visit to 
one of these goddesses of his imagination, when strolling on the banks 
of a trotting burn, or, often, in two or three turns round his room ; for 
Burns was never at a loss for apt and vivid words when he was not 
at a loss for thoughts. Perhaps now and then you may find him 
halting for a verse or beating about the bush for a thought, but this 
is very rare, and all his best pieces were composed with remarkable 
fluency, and written out often without a single alteration or correction. 
“The Deil’s run awa’ with the Exciseman,” for instance, was 
composed off hand in two or three strides among the reeds and 
shingle of a wet salt marsh, to kill an idle hour, when the poet and 
two or three conpanions were lying in ambush to watch a suspicious- 
looking brig in the Solway Firth. “ Death and Dr. Hornbook” was 
thought out on the road from Tarbolton to Mossgiel, and the tradition 
runs that the poet in his reverie fell asleep on the parapet of a bridge 
after the composition of the piece, and when awakened by the 
morning sun brushed up his recollections and committed the ballad 
to paper on reaching his cottage. 

Perhaps, however, the most striking illustration of Burns’s powers 
of composition is to be found in the case of the ballad “To Mary in 
Heaven,” the noblest of all his ballads. This was written in Sep- 
tember, 1789, on the anniversary of the day on which Burns heard 
of the death of his early love, Mary Campbell, and, according to Mrs. 
Burns, the poet spent the day, though labouring under a cold, in the 
usual work of his harvest, and apparently in excellent spirits. But 
as the twilight deepened he appeared to grow “very sad about 
something,” and at length wandered out into the barnyard. Here, in 
her anxiety about his health, for a sharp frost had set in, Mrs. Burns 
followed him, entreating him to return to the fireside. On being 
again and again requested to do so, he always promised compliance, 
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but still remained where he was, striding up and down slowly and 
contemplating the sky, which was singularly clear and starry. At 
last Mrs. Burns found him stretched on a mass of straw, with his 
eyes fixed on a beautiful planet “that shone like another moon,” 
and prevailed on him to come in. Entering the house, he called for 
his desk, and wrote exactly as they now stand, with all the ease of 
one copying from memory, the sublime and pathetic verses,— 


‘Thou lingering star, with lessening ray, 
That lovest to greet the early morn, 
Again thou usherest in the day 
My Mary from my soul was torn. 


“*O Mary! dear departed shade, 
Where is thy place of blissful rest? 
See’st thou thy lover lowly laid, 
Hear’st thou the groans that rend his breast ?”’ 


And as Burns wrote this, he wrote most of his lyrics. The only 
things that bored him were his English compositions. “ These,” he 
says, “gravel me to death.” And Mrs. Burns used to say that most 
of them were written several times over. He “had plenty of excise 
paper, and scrawled away,” with his children prattling at his knees ; 
for, like Sydney Smith, Burns had no study of his own, but sat down 
at the close of the day at his plain, iron-rimmed desk standing in the 
recess of his cottage window, with a quire of official foolscap for his 
pad, and threw off his songs to the music of his children’s voices and 
his wife’s spinning jennet by the fire. Using his own native dialect, 
Burns wrote as if 


‘* Phoebus and the famous nine 
Were glow’rin’ owre his pen.” 


But when he entered into rivalry with Dr. Beattie he lost all his 
fluency, all his ease, and all his vigour ; haggled over a phrase in the 
fashion of ‘‘the elegantly melting Gray,” and recast his verses line by 
line, word by word. But no Scot ever regrets this. Had Burns 
been as great a master of English as Byron, he might have won a 
wider popularity. But probably in proportion as his popularity had 
been wider spread, it would have been less intense. Burns’s English 
difficulties threw him back upon his native Scotch, upon the dialect 
of ploughboys and milkmaids in the wildest parts of Scotland ; and 
his Scottish songs are, as Campbell said, the e/ixir vite of their 


dialect. 
CHARLES PEBODY. 





A SPRING PSALM. 


EET primal season, effluence divine ! 
Thou bright perennial from the fields of life ! 
Make earth once more thy consecrated shrine, 
And hush the tumult of tempestuous strife. 


“Come, as of old, with vivifying breath, 
Pearl, blue, and silver, sunny sky, and cloud, 
And Beauty, springing from the bed of death, 
Shall break the trammels of her icy shroud.” 


The hills are touched, and, lo ! their summits smoke, 
The sea-fowl seek again their native strand ; 

The hawthorns redden underneath the oak, 
Broad rivers laugh, and greener grows the land. 


Deep in the dell the wild bee’s harp is heard, 
High in the azure Heaven’s own minstrel sings ; 
Impassioned music fires the forest bird, 
While tremulous raptures vibrate in his wings. 


The flowers are all devotion, Nature’s nun 
In snow-veil drops her head in silent prayer ; 
With conscious joy the crocus greets the sun, 
And fragrant with thanksgiving is the air. 


A holier impulse stirs in every soul 
With each new revelation from above ; 
Thou Spring, art one, we yield to thy control, 
And hear creation whisper, “God is Love.” 


EDWARD CAPERN. 





A FLY FISHER’S FANCIES. 


GT Ava have been an ardent fisherman all one’s life, to have 
| © arrived at a respectable age, and never to have thrown a 
@ fly, may appear paradoxical, but it was my case until the 
beginning of last year. Having set up my tent in 
Devonshire, where every one is a brother of the angle, I felt bound to 
make an effort, and though it cost me a pang, as it would have done any 
well-disposed Cockney, to lay aside my spinning rods, my Nottingham 
reels, barbel tackle, and the rest, I was determined to attempt the 
science, and I am not ashamed to own that I have attained a tolerable 
proficiency for a novice. I have succeeded in getting my flies neatly 
on the water when I have the wind in my favour without the collar 
forming itself like that of the Lord Mayor into a SS, which it 
invariably did at first, to my great consternation and that of the trout; 
and I can bring witnesses to prove that I Aave caught fish—not many, 
but still undoubted fish. The first I caught I thought was a flying 
one, for on withdrawing my line sharply for another cast, to my great 
astonishment there was a small trout at the end of the line, which to 
my unpractised eye perched on a tree behind me— 


‘* Piscium et summé genus hesit ulmo ”— 


and as I thought began singing. This amiable insanity, however, was 
caused by the wind whistling through the taut line ; and the trout and 
a bran-new collar remain there no doubt to this day, for the inspection 
of the curious. The only drawback to my perfect happiness in 
pursuing the art is, that I have not yet quite made up my mind what 
the difference is between the trout and the salmon fry, and as the 
latter rise more eagerly, and there is a heavy fine if you take them, it 
might prove as expensive an amusement as being a shareholder in 
the Anglo-Alsatian Bank if at the end of the day you had filled your 
basket and a keeper were to make a call of a pound per fish. 

But what a charming sport it is ! And, indeed, it ought to be, for it 
costs an infinity of trouble and patience to learn. Soon after I 
began, I found I was not so young as I had been, and longed for a 
new set of muscles. How it made my back ache, and my hand 
shake in such a way that an old aunt from whom I had expectations, 
and to whom I had written on her birthday, actually wrote to my 
wife to say she supposed I had taken to drinking, so eccentric was 
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the formation of the letters. I trust, however, my explanation proved 
satisfactory, and arrived before she had added a codicil. These old 
women alter their wills on the slightest provocation, real or imaginary, 
and then if a reconciliation be effected, or the mistake discovered, 
they are too lazy to alter it again and you find yourself disinherited 
by a tom-cat or a poodle. 

But when you throw well enough to be careless of criticism, then 
indeed 

‘* Other joys are but toys.” 

The first two or three times I went out I was as afraid of being seen 
as if I was about to commit murder, and skulked behind bushes and 
trees, that my awkwardness might escape detection. If I suddenly 
came across a brother of the craft and couldn’t get out of his way, I 
immediately pretended that luncheon time had arrived, stuck my rod 
into the ground, sat down and opened my haversack, and glared at 
the intruder with an expression as who should say, “ Don’t disturb a 
man at his victuals.” My diplomatic efforts to conceal my ignorance 
were worthy of Talleyrand. A kind old gentleman came up to me 
one day and inspected the flies I was using—(how I hated him !) 

“T think, sir, in this water, you will find the red spinner and blue 
upright more killing than those flies you have on.” 

“Ah, I thought so. (Heaven forgive me, I hadn’t the remotest 
idea of what he was talking about. Fortunately it was the beginning 
of the season.) I only found yesterday I was out of them, and till I 
get a fresh supply I must manage as I can.” 

“Permit me to offer you two of mine, and to show you a neater 
way of putting them on. Your system of loops is, pardon me, rather 
clumsy. There, you see, it is very simple, and, as I said, much 
neater.” 

I thanked him, of course, but I’m afraid I was not then grateful. 

And here be it remarked that the courtesy of the humble fly fisher 
is superior to that of the bottom fisher. I was fishing a stream I had 
never fished before, and, not knowing the best places, hadn’t risen a 
fish. To me there approached one of the strangest figures I ever 
saw. It was avery old man, shambling along with apparent difficulty. 
He wore a long coat, from which, I should think, every piece of the 
original cloth had long since departed, so patched was it with bits of 
many colours secured in a very rough way with packthread. His 
breeches were in much the same state, and his gaiters were stained 
with the mud and dirt of a hundred years. His old weather-beaten 
face, set in a frame of grey hair, beard, and whisker, would not have 
been wanting in dignity were it not for the poor blear eyes, from 
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which “ the big round tears coursed one another down his innocent 
nose”—not of grief, I trow, but of the gin for which Plymouth is 
famous. Round his neck was suspended a canvas bag to hold his 
fish, and a whip-like rod was in his hand, spliced in almost as many 
places as his coat was patched. What a capital rod it was when I 
handled it later. He had a disreputable-looking dog by his side, 
and as I saw the two together, I could not help thinking of that 
charming poem “The Vagabond,” and of the old drunkard’s descrip- 
tion of his dog Roger— 


‘* But he sticks by, through thick and thin ; 
And this old coat with its empty pockets, 
And rags that smell of tobacco and gin, 
He'll follow while he has eyes in his sockets.” 


Ah, I thought to myself, I'll bet that old fellow’s a regular otter, 
and can catch more trout in a week than I can ina year; I'll see if 
I can’t get a rise out of him if I can’t out of the fish. 

“T say, old gentleman, is this water preserved ?” 

“‘ Nawt as I knaws on, zur,”—in the purest Devonshire dialect ; and 
he then proceeded to give me for five minutes what, no doubt, was 
valuable information, but entirely useless as it was unintelligible. 
With great volubility he attacked his favourite subject in words which 
all appeared to rhyme with the French wu, gnaw, and her. When he 
had quite done I offered him hospitality in the shape of a sandwich, 
and a cup of brandy and water, of which refreshment he graciously 
condescended to partake. He asked me if I had had any sport. 

“No,” I said, at which he wagged his head doubtfully and 
examined my flies. 

“They be right oons,” he said patronisingly ; “ nawt better ;” and 
then he said he would take me to a part of the river where I should 
get them in the “ glimmer ;” but they wouldn’t feed well to-day—he’d 
only got a dozen the last hour or so (I had been at it for four hours 
with no results) ; however, he’d show me where the place was where 
I should get a brace or two; and so he did, and as he said, in the 
evening I basketed several nice fish. 

Now, let a stranger go to any part of the Thames, for instance, and 
address a chance piscator on the banks as to a likely spot at which 
to commence operations—he will in all probability get a surly answer. 
And this jealousy for favourite pitches and swims extends itself to 
many of the puntsmen, who think they have a vested right in them. 
I remember one of these gentry proposing to come ashore with his 
boatful of Cockneys, and to punch my ’ed because I had taken up a 
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position which he averred was “his’n,” and declined to move. But 
in those days I had not long left Oxford, and by doing the refiarius 
business with my landing net and butt end of the rod with the spike 
in it, was a match for all of them ; so nothing came of it. 

I have observed there is one peculiarity which attaches itself to 
both branches of the art in all parts of the world. On whatever day 
you seek the river-side it is certain to be the one you ought to have 
avoided. The water is too high or too low, too thick or too fine ; 
the sky too bright or too cloudy ; the wind is in the east and it is no 
use trying, or it isn’t and the east wind is always the best; or you 
should have been here last Wednesday when, my eye, didn’t the 
Cap’en give them a turn ; or if you could only stay over to-morrow 
(there be a nice little inn, better nor a mile from here, where my 
missus will make you very comfortable) ; or, I never knew ’em take when 
there was a full moon, or when it was in apogee or perigee, whatever 
that may be ; or the glass is rising and they’d take the minnow freely— 
when of course you haven’t got one with you; or it’s falling, and a 
nice red worm on the great Blogg flight would be deadly—you can get 
them at his place at Crankton, which is eighty-three miles off, and 
there’s been no rain for six weeks ; or you’ve got a white wide-awake on 
which frightens the fish, or a black one, and they can see you more 
plainly—gwe sais je/ All these and many more ridiculous reasons I 
have heard given for want of success. My idea is that fish are pretty 
much like human beings, and will take a dainty bait when put before 
them properly when they are not hungry, as a flabby worm or badly- 
dressed fly will not tempt them when they are. ; 

Expertis credite. My companion and I returned one evening from 
a stream on Dartmoor, where the bracing air had begotten an appetite 
which would have made one’s grandmother a welcome piece of 
resistance if served with a suitable sauce, and lo! at the hostelry 
where we put up, and which had reminded me outwardly of the inn 
at Terracina, though inwardly I am bound to say that as regards 
cleanliness it was irreproachable (would that, like those happy 
brigands, we could have discovered a charming Zerlina undressed 
and singing before her glass— 


** Voila pour une servante 
Une taille qui n’est pas mal,” 


but, alas! the figures of Devonshire lasses are, like their feet, flat and 
broad, though their faces are charming), a bull which evidently had 
gamboled but the day before provided the steak our teeth refused to 
gnaw. In addition it had been fried in a greasy pan, (oh! how I 
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minded me of thy steaks, O Gilbey! of the Woolpack Tavern, in 
St. Peter’s Alley, Cornhill), and we had to rough it off “blue vinny,” 
the cheese of the country, compared with which strachino is an 
elegant perfume, and the goat’s cheese of Sicily a delicacy. And 
this brings me to the very important question of what is a good thing 
to take out with you for luncheon, portable, and at the same time 
toothsome. Will Lady Clutterbuck or Crefydd devote their great 
minds to the question? Fly fishing is pretty hard work if you stick 
to it, and engenders desires which the odious and insipid sandwich 
is incapable of gratifying. I proposed to make the experiment the 
other day with the débris of an hesternal duck, but it did not come 
off—at least not under my own personal experience, for my above- 
mentioned friend approved of it so highly that he ate the greater 
part of it himself, and as compensation kindly handed over to me 
his sandwiches. After which, on our return home to St. Crabbe’s 
he had the baseness to endeavour to hold me up to ridicule for being 
particular as to my victuals. 

Nevertheless, I remark that these gentlemen avail themselves very 
freely of the contents of my flask and haversack if I have anything 
which hits their taste. My friend the gallant De Boots (who is the 
worthy Mentor of an unworthy pupil) met me on one of our fishing 
excursions, at a spot previously agreed upon, for the purpose of 
luncheon. It happened that we had both brought cold lamb with 
us. After a while, De Boots in a very gruff voice exclaimed, 
“Confound it all, this is very insipid. I wish I’d brought some salt 
with me.” 

“Here you are,” I said, and- handed him over that delicacy, 
wrapped up in a small paper like the powder of early childhood. 
“Perhaps you would like a capsicum?” And that vegetable was 
produced from a phial which had formerly contained a Haust-Sum. 

“ Capital, capital!” said De Boots. ‘What a fellow to think of 
these things! But now really, ’pon my soul now, don’t do that—it’s 
too much ; do take a little water with it; you'll hurt yourself, you 
will indeed.” 

I was only eating my lamb in a musing way, and taking alternate 
sips at a flask. 

“What's the matter, and what am I to take a little water with ?” 

“Why, my dear fellow, hang it all (he always interlards his 
conversation with these harmless oaths), raw spirits this time of 
day must be injurious.” 

“Spirits ! it ain’t spirits,” I remarked, indignantly and inelegantly. 

“Well, confound it all, what is it then ?” 
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“Why, mint sauce, of course, you duffer; who could eat cold 
lamb without it?” 

Poor De Boots, I thought he would never leave off laughing— 
and he didn’t for three or four days afterwards, telling the story all 
over St. Crabbe’s. For my part I have not yet discovered anything 
to laugh at in a perfectly sensible and straightforward proceeding. 
Mint sauce in a flask may be incongruous, and I confess to having 
had certain misgivings as to my being able to clean it again; but what 
are you to do for a palatable meal in the middle of the day which 
will carry you on till nine or ten at night. And this naturally leads 
me on to consider the advantages of bottom over fly fishing in this 
respect. 

When you have a punt to fish in, the carriage of provisions is a 
simple matter enough, and the most humble Cockney who can afford 
the expense of a fisherman always has an enormous stone bottle of 
beer, and at least an ample supply of bread and cheese, with him. 
Indeed, some of the Thames fishermen won’t go out unless there is 
plenty of prog. I once saw three Jews in a punt, surrounded by 
champagne bottles and delicacies of all kinds. I don’t think they 
caught many fish, but no doubt found the eating part the best. I 
have seen one of our most eminent judges gudgeon fishing with his 
family not a hundred miles from Weybridge, with a noble-looking 
hamper in the stern of the boat. I merely mention these august 
examples to prove that fishing produces an appetite ; and there is 
plenty of good eating and drinking in the “‘ Complete Angler.” 

“Let us be going, good master,” says Venator, “for I am hungry 
again with fishing ;” and the master himself, after getting a trout or 
two, says :—“ But now let us say grace and fall to breakfast. What say 
you, Scholar, to the providence of an old angler? Does not this meat 
taste well, and was not this place well chosen to eat it?” 

The eminent convict Mr. Redpath, who was, I am sorry to say, a 
brother of the craft (if I remember right he was arrested when 
stepping out of his punt), was exceedingly particular about his 
luncheon, and used to have it brought down hot to the river-side in a 
gorgeous apparatus, accompanied by a small cellar of wine to wash it 
down. The fishermen and cads generally were much grieved when 
his angling career came to an end. And pray how did Venator 
manage to carry with him the ingredients of that cup he manufactured 
with “A bottle of sack, milk, oranges and sugar, which all put 
together make a drink like Nectar—indeed, too good for anybody but 
us anglers”? These old boys were evidently fond of a snack in the 
middle of the day, and I observe seldom went far away from a public- 
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house if they could help it where they might regale themselves ; but 
we fly fishers seldom find near our rivers a house of call, so must 
carry our lunch with us. Therefore I again ask some one to invent 
a portable toothsome meal, and under no circumstances to hint at 
cold hard-boiled eggs. 

I am fortunate enough to have permission to fish in the stream 
which flows through the demesne and park belonging to Powderham 
Castle, the seat of the Earl of Devon. It is a privilege of which I 
avail myself very freely, not so much for the sake of the sport, in 
which to ensure success certain conditions of weather are essential— 
namely, a gale of wind and a bright sun—as for the pleasure of 
wandering in this lovely spot, where if the fish don’t rise I sit me 
down and light my pipe, and with the grand old castle before me, I 
am induced to raise similar structures in Spain and elsewhere, with 
which kind of architecture I should be perfectly content if I could 
only realise my keep. Or, if I am in an historical mood, I mind me 
of the time when Fairfax overran the county with his Parliamentary 
forces, for to him, or rather to Colonel Hammond, the castle surren- 
dered on Saturday, January 25th, 1646, as thus related in a quaint 
passage I have transcribed from a book called “ Anglia Rediviva : 
England’s Recovery ; being the History of the motions, actions, and 
successes of the Army under the immediate conduct of his Excellency 
Sir Thomas Fairfax, Knight, Captain-General of the Parliament’s 
forces in England. Compiled for the publique good by Joshua 
Sprigge, M.A.” (Others lived before Mr. Beales proud of their 
M.A.) On January 25th Fairfax was at Totnes raising a regiment ; 
“which done, the General martched to the Lady Reynolds her house, 
whence on the Lord’s Day after forenoon’s sermon his Excellency 
martched to Chidley, endeavouring first to take a view of Pouldram, 
before which place Colonel Hammond was set downe with some 
force ; but night coming on (whilest he had two miles thither) he was 
forced to returne to Chidley, without viewing the Castle, which on the 
next day was happily put out of a capacity of being viewed by him, 
(but in a new relation ;) for about twelve at night the newes came to 
him of the ‘surrender thereof, and therein five barrels of powder, 
match and bullet proportionable, and four pieces of ordnance.” 

Or, I fancy myself lord of all I survey: that the fine old oaks and 
pastures (I should like just now to have the society of an expe- 
rienced woodcutter and permission to cut down a couple of dozen 
or so of the former for my own use), flocks and herds, are all mine ; 
and, oh! shouldn’t I just like a haunch from that fat buck who is 
disporting himself yonder in the pleasaunce, to my dinner, washed 
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down by a bottle or two of some rare old vintage which no doubt 
is mellowing in the castle cellars. Here comes a keeper. I can see 
him a long way off, for all the keepers wear red waistcoats. No doubt 
he thinks I am here for an unlawful purpose, but he touches his hat 
and hopes I have had good sport. He hasagun, apparently loaded, 
on his arm, and dogs. I should like to ask him what he does with a 
gun this time of year (May), but am afraid of displaying a culpable 
ignorance. Perhaps he wears it as a badge of his tribe. I remark 
that that retriever is a nice dog. It is not a retriever, but a setter, 
and of the female sex. I answer that on the Prairies they are so 
alike you can hardly tell the difference. He has never been in them 
parts, but thinks it must be a rum place. I converse affably and 
scientifically with him about fishing, having first ascertained he knows 
nothing about it, and doesn’t think it much account, leastways as a 
sport like. Then of course comes the usual remark—“ There was a 
gent here last Wednesday,” &c., &c. I say, intending a compliment, 
as he does not speak the dialect, ‘Why, you don’t belong to this 
country, do you?” He appears gratified, and replies, “ No, t’other 
side of London. “Hertfordshire?” “No; black country.” Ah! 
that’s the place for poachers,” and I relate a few anecdotes of trials 
of members of that profession which I had heard when on Circuit. 

“ Ah, you be a counsellor then ?” 

I explain that I was once, in such a tone of voice as no doubt 
induces him to believe that I had retired after amassing a large 
fortune. ‘Then, sir, I should like to ax you a question.” He rests 
his gun against a tree, and opens his case with great ability. It 
involves a nice point of law. “Look ’ere, sir ; if I takes his gun away 
from one of those darned poaching scoundrels, when I catches him 
in my woods of a night, is it true he can have the law of me? S’pose 
now (putting what he thinks a parallel case) you ain’t got no leave to 
fish in this ’ere stream—(I immediately produce my credentials, taking 
it as a hint). I didn’t mean that, sir; I knows it’s all right. I could 
take your rod away, and you a genelman ; then why not Azs gun?” 
And' he pauses for a reply. Now I perfectly remember that this 
very point was decided by the Judges not very long ago, but how 
I can’t for the life of me recollect. So, disliking to be nonplussed, I 
give an elaborate judgment of my own, on which I sincerely trust he 
will not frame his future proceedings. This is very charming and 
proper, my old keeper coming to ask my advice ; and I keep up the 
illusion of his being mine by not tipping him when he goes away. 

Fly fishing is not a bad guide to character. Behold that 
gentleman whose fly has caught in the long grass behind him. You 
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can see all this way by the movement of his lips and the expression 
of his face that he is using bad language ; why doesn’t he go and 
disengage his hook? Not a bit of it. He gives a great tug, bang 
goes the top joint, he hasn’t got a spare one, and his day is spoilt all 
owing to temper. He sulkily goes home, and his family will probably 
have a lively time of it. I should not like to play cards with him. | 
He would probably be insolent and overbearing in success, despairing 
and savage in misfortune. Yonder is one who has just raised a big fish, 
as you can see by the circles in the water, but has missed him. He 
does not try him again, but places a piece of stick opposite the spot 
where he rose. The cunning fellow doesn’t. go on whipping at him 
till he gives the: fish an opportunity of finding out his mistake, but 
will return again in a quarter of an hour and probably basket him. 
Such a one in the affairs of life, if once baulked, will wait a second 
opportunity with patience ; in love, revenge, his profession, or trade he 
has learnt ‘to labour and to wait.” There is the jealous brute, who 
sneaks off as you come up lest you should see the flies he is using ; 
the treacherous one, who recommends a fly which he knows won’t 
kill; there is the reckless and impetuous youth who hauls a big fish 
out by sheer force, sending him flying over his head into the grass 
behind regardless of consequences—we can all guess what his fate 
will be before the day is out, and what he must pay for rods during 
the season. Sitting on that fallen trunk of a tree is one who has only 
been trying for a quarter of an hour, and meeting with no success, has 
given up in despair. He looks furtively round and pulls out a flask, 
with the contents of which he consoles himself—he is one of those 
who takes to drinking under disappointment, and blames fortune 
instead of himself. 

But of all bores on a day’s fishing, commend me to Mr. Sponge. 
He is the gentleman who kindly offers to show you a new stream and 
the best places therein. Woe to thee, honest piscator, if thou 
consentest! He has a talent for replenishing his diminished resources 
at your expense. He takes your fly book to look at your flies. “ Ah, 
these are of no use here ; I think I have those you require.” Those he 
condemns must be useful somewhere else, for he annexes samples of 
each. On reference to his own book he finds he has not those he 
promised you. He has brought the wrong book, he has lent his 
other to a friend. I mistrust that friend and book, and should like 
to see them both. About lunch time he is very assiduous in his 
attentions, and is pressing in his offers of some particularly nasty 
sherry, which he knows you won’t take, because in a weak moment you 
have let out that your flask contains some very fine brandy, a case of 
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which a friend has lately sent you. Don’t think to baffle him by 
going to the other side of the river. I tried that dodge, but he met me 
at the bridge and demanded a nip. Better six ordinary nips than 
one such as he took to make up for lost time. Now I keep a flask 
on purpose for him, filled with something from the grocer’s. 

But it is time to put up rod and tackle; no more fish will rise 
to-day. Pleasant faces are waiting at home, and the frying-pan is 
hissing for its prey. Never mind whether the basket be heavy or 
not. I am content whatever be my lot, and sing with honest Izaak— 


** And when the timorous Trout I wait 
To take, and he devours my bait, 
How poor a thing sometimes I find 
Will captivate a greedy mind ; 

And when none bite I praise the wise 
Whom vain allurements ne’er surprise.” 


J. E. 














WITHIN AND WITHOUT. 


A SERIES OF MOSAICS FROM THE CITY. 


BY D. MORIER EVANS. 


IV.—THE LAMP OF LIFE. 


OLLOA, Dick, here you are !” 

“What's the matter? Anything in the wind ?” 

“Oh, such fun—there he goes. Come along.” 

“Who do you mean ?” 

. “Who do I mean? Why, mad Ackerley, followed by his Indian, 
Peter Brown. He has just crossed ’Change ; we shall met him on 
the other side.” 

Being inquisitively roused by this colloquy, and the names of 
Ackerley and Peter Brown striking on my ear, I knew at once that 
some special movement was on foot. Following the lads who had 
started the keynote of an adventure, I soon perceived ‘mad 
Ackerley,” as the boys called him, marching with Peter Brown 
through the Exchange, and having entered at the southern, he was 
leaving by the western entrance. Peter was close by his side, and 
they were engaged in earnest conversation. Presently came along, 
crossing by the Bank, the well-known itinerant preacher, Bo’swain 
Smith, with his stand, and his troop of orphan sailor boys and girls, 
attired in the most complete nautical fashion. A slight recognition 
took place between Ackerley and Bo’swain Smith, and Peter Brown 
“ yelled a yell of delight ;” and patting the curly-haired children on 
the head, they both passed in different directions. 

Suddenly Ackerley pulled up Peter Brown, watching the course 
taken by Bo’swain Smith and his train of juveniles. He took out 
the medal Peter was accustomed to wear, readjusted the ribbon by 
which it was suspended, and placed it carefully round his neck. He 
then inspected the contents of a blue bag, from which there protruded 
the connecting tube of a lamp, and after having found it in a 
satisfactory condition, he returned the bag to Peter. “ We'll track 
him, my son ; he is evidently off to Tower Hill.” 

Knowing the eccentricities of my friend, and having a little time 
to spare, I followed at a respectful distance. Away trudged Ackerley 
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and Peter, dodging the steps of Bo’swain Smith and his little troop of 
innocents. ' 

Forward rolled Bo’swain Smith ; I could see him straight ahead, 
making for the locality named by Ackerley, the orphan boys 
carrying the stand and the money box for subscriptions, and the girls 
marching hand in hand with their pastor and superintendent. 
Trudging through Leadenhall Street, down Lime Street, Billiter 
Square, with its quaint old-fashioned houses, up Tower Street, Tower 
Hill, with its rough, rugged stone embattlements, was soon reached. 

The appearance of Bo’swain Smith was the signal for a general 
stampede. His burly figure, his kind, benevolent face, attracted 
immediate attention, and the neat white caps and cleanly faces of the 
children gave an additional charm to the scene. The watermen left 
their post at the Tower Stairs to approach him ; and the fish and 
fruit women, with the truant girls and boys of the neighbourhood, 
gathered round to take part in this primitive open-air service. Even 
the advanced itinerant, the gentleman who vended Everton toffee, 
bore up to the spot, carrying his bright, polished mahogany tray, 
covered with green baize, to hear what the old Bo’swain had to say. 

By this time service had commenced ; the congregation paid strict 
attention ; Bo’swain Smith descanting at length upon the subject he 
had chosen for his text. Ackerley and Peter had arrived upon the 
ground, and I had followed in their wake. The old Bo’swain was 
full of rhapsody ; he appealed to all parties to leave the paths of vice 
—‘“ to quit the broad road which leadeth to destruction ;” and wound 
up by remarking that he, as one of the representatives of the Lamp 
of Life, would be ready to receive all converts into the fold. 

I saw the lips of Ackerley quiver ; his face became perfectly livid 
with rage. Glaring at Peter, he muttered, “ Did you hear that? He 
the representative of the Lamp of Life! Where are we, Peter?” and 
he glared again, and took the blue bag from him, rattling it in 
anger. 

The old Bo’swain was about to conclude with his regular peroration, 
“And now to,” &c., when Ackerley stepped forward, and with 
vehemence denied that the old Bo’swain represented the Lamp of 
Life. ‘For here,” he said, drawing forth the well-battered lamp 
from the blue bag, “‘is the Lamp of Life itself, and I am its fortunate 
possessor. And you know it too.” After flourishing the lamp once 
or twice before the gaze of the astonished crowd, he returned it to 
Peter to put back in the bag. 

The people crowded round, and seemed prepared to take summary 
vengeance ; but a voice in the midst intimating, in reply to a question 


' 
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“Who is he?” “Only mad Ackerley,” the announcement apparently 
appeased them. 

The old Bo’swain endeavoured to explain that his was simply an 
allegorical allusion, adding that he was not prepared for any 
interruption of the kind from his friend Ackerley, who ought to know 
better, or any other man (shaking his fist menacingly at Peter). 

The crowd cheered ; Bo’swain Smith smiled with evident satisfac- 
tion ; and the children cheered too. 

Poor Ackerley and his associate, Peter, dropped back a little 
distance, but made no signs of active retreat. 

“ And now,” said Bo’swain Smith, looking round on the surround- 
ing multitude, and scowling from beneath his dark, shaggy eyebrows 
— and now let us have old blind Bartimzeus,” rolling the last word 
in his usual sanctified manner ; “raise your voices, my friends, and 
let them reach to the high blue heavens ” (again rolling out the last 
word) “in thankfulness for having escaped the scoffer and his black 
satellite.” 

Poor Ackerley looked daggers at his assailant; and his black 
satellite appeared almost inclined to enter into personal conflict with 
Bo’swain Smith ; but the latter, with his usual promptitude, gave out 
the first verse of the hymn, one of the children pitched the tune, and 
the voices of the crowd ringing out in sympathy, completely drowned 
the last utterance of the asserted real possessor of the Lamp of 
Life. 

Ackerley, fuming with manifest rage, gave the blue bag to Peter in 
which was deposited the battered rattletrap metal lamp, and was 
about retiring, when I approached him, and, tapping him on the 
shoulder, remarked, “‘ The old Bo’swain wears well, and is as vigorous 
as ever. He can defend himself at all points.” 

“Oh, yes,” replied Ackerley, ‘we know each other well: it isn’t 
the first time we have discussed the merits of the Lamp of Life. I 
shall meet him again in a week or two ; we like to tackle each other.” 

Peter gave one of his customary ghastly smiles, showing his 
enormous row of teeth, simply saying, “ Es, sar—(Yes, sir)—hiccorry, 
hiccorry.” 

My time was up, and I made my way towards Aldgate, leaving 
them to follow up the mud-begrimed and _tarpauling-scented 
Minories. 

It was in Wales, however, where the Lamp of Life made the greatest 
sensation. Ackerley, when on a visit to the neighbourhood, found 
himself in a mining district, and the labouring classes being grossly 
ignorant, and medical aid not generally available, he persuaded some 
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of the poor creatures to try the efficacy of his remedy—viz., the inha- 
lation of spirit vapour from his lamp. 

It need scarcely be added that the operation failed to have any 
effect, and that in one especial instance the patient, suffering from a 
long-rooted disease, ultimately grew worse and died. Then the Lamp 
of Life encountered strong criticism, and an investigation having 
taken place, Ackerley was put on his trial for manslaughter. 

When the case was brought before the jury it was clearly shown 
that he had done nothing wrong; and the evidence being of the 
most inconclusive character, he was at once acquitted. After this 
period little more was heard of the Lamp of Life, except in the shape 
of oratorical displays and discussions with old Bo’swain Smith. 

The great Ackerley was the individual who conceived the expen- 
sive but brilliant idea of preparing an advertisement that, as Lord 
Dundreary would say, “no fellah could understand ”—possibly not 
even Ackerley himself. It appeared principally in evening papers, 
and was generally confined to one for a series of months, or perhaps 
a year. 

Crabbed, awkward, disjointed, no connecting sentences, but a 
mass of hieroglyphics, occasionally illustrated with a Persian, Arabic, 
or Greek character ; it exhibited a grotesque aspect, and what was 
supposed to mean something, in reality meant nothing. 

Every one imagined that it referred to the claims of the immortal 
Peter Brown, the real Mexican Indian, the descendant of the Mon- 
tezumas, or to that curiously arranged machine carried in the blue 
bag, the Lamp of Life. Ido not believe the announcement con- 
cerned either. My impression is that it was a vagary of poor Ackerley’s, 
and that Peter Brown was devoted to one service and the Lamp of 
Life to another ; both combining in the end to carry out the objects 
of their eccentric master. 

From evidence of the best character, and which could be produced 
at any moment, the following was the modus operandi of Ackerley 
arranging his work. It was a sight worth seeing, and when once 
seen it would never have been forgotten. 

Ackerley, with his fevered face, sharp grey eyes, and bushy 
eyebrows, striding upstairs to the composing room. “Rather warm 
work this,” addressing the printer. Printer: “ Yes, Colonel.” He 
was always called “ Colonel” in the offices, though he was really a 
lieutenant in the royal navy. 

Ackerley : “ Where’s the ad. ?—(ad., short for advertisement). It 
must go in to-morrow; important, very important ”—rubbing his 
hands in a fussy manner, and looking wild and excited. 
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Printer : “ But it takes so long to correct.” 

Ackerley : “Nonsense! out of the way, man ”—taking off his coat 
and necktie, and standing in his shirt sleeves—“ give me the bodkin ” 
(taking the compositor’s bodkin, a sharp instrument for picking out 
letters), “I’ll soon do it.” So he would set to work, and in the space 
of half or three-quarters of an hour he would, by introducing a 
disjointed quotation, a new cabalistic character, or inverting the order 
of a few letters, replace the advertisement, defray its cost, and give 
the necessary instructions for its appearance. 

At length, from want of means or other causes, the series was 
ultimately suspended, and Ackerley then occupied himself wholly 
with Peter Brown and the Lamp of Life. 

Singular as it may seem, Bo’swain Smith, with his eccentric 
mannerism and rough eloquence—for occasionally eloquent he was 
—did a great deal of good in his time ; and although there were vague 
rumours not thoroughly creditable to his private character—which, 
however, in reality were never satisfactorily proved—the inhabitants 
of the lower bounds of Tower Hill, Ratcliff Highway, and Wapping 
benefited to some extent from his ministration. 

The poor degraded creatures in the worst haunts of these sickly 
and fever-stricken localities always behaved decorously when Bo’swain 
Smith pitched his stand, and listened with attention ; whilst their 
acquaintances, newly-arrived “ salts,” were restrained from any exube- 
rant feeling till he had finished his discourse and departed. 

The old Bo’swain was one of the early advocates for Sailors’ Homes, 
to accommodate the men previously to their leaving for sea, or on their 
return from distant voyages, in order to save them from the hands of 
“crimps ” or other offscourings of society that infest the docks at all 
seasons. He happily lived to see the first initiation of the movement ; 
and it has since been greatly developed, to the advantage of the 
mercantile marine of all classes. 

Peter Brown, the constant attendant of his master, Ackerley, made 
what would be called in homely phraseology “a good thing of it.” 
He was well dressed, carried the time-honoured blue bag, and 
a heavily. caparisoned green silk umbrella. When he and the 
Lieutenant went on ’Change, which they occasionally did, the latter 
would attempt to harangue the merchants on the misguided conduct 
of trade, and enforce the fact that the only salvation’ of England 
would be the restoration of Peter Brown, the descendant of the 
Montezumas, to the throne of his ancestors. 

On one occasion a wag, who little dreamed of the mischief of 
which he was likely to be author, walked up to poor Ackerley and his 
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friend, and said, “Why, Ackerley, why are you not off with Peter to 
the London Tavern, where at this moment a meeting is being held 
of Mexican Bondholders? There you can regularly enforce the 
claims of Peter, and perhaps through his influence consolidate the 
debt.” 

“Well thought of,” replied Ackerley; “a wonderful suggestion. 
Come along, Peter, we'll surprise them. You shall show them your 
medal and the flag, and we shall no doubt be of great assistance to 
the victimised creditors.” 

So saying, he dragged Peter along, who chuckled and laughed, and 
gave forth his customary ejaculations of * Hiccorry, hiccorry,” a kind 
of hissing noise through the compression of his lips upon his teeth. 

I was going up the stairs of the tavern when the worthy couple 
arrived, and I was quite prepared, seeing the state of excitement that 
the Lieutenant and his friend were in, for another manifestation of 
his peculiar tactics. Pushing my way forward, I got through a side 
door, and reached the reporters’ table. Ackerley and Peter were left 
to struggle at the end of the room—one of the long rooms—with the 
general auditory, and with all their efforts to advance they found it 
impossible. The Lieutenant nevertheless kept Peter close by his 
side, ready on the first opportunity to make a demonstration. 

Mr. John Diston Powles—the celebrated J. D. Powles, of New 
Grenada and Maraquita mining notoriety, and a member of the 
various Spanish-American Bondholders’ Committees formed from time 
to time to protect their interests—was the chairman ; and in the course 
of his address on a long string of resolutions, such as he alone could 
prepare, reviewed the conduct of the Mexican Government, and set 
forth the difficulty of obtaining remittances or an adjustment of 
arrears. He was applauded to the echo, and, being about to take 
his seat, formally moved the first resolution. 

Ackerley, by elbowing, made a desperate rush forward, shouting at 
the top of his voice :—“ Stay, Mr. Chairman, there is no need of 
any resolution. Look here (patting Peter on the back), this is the 
man who can settle the debt. Restore this Mexican Indian of pure 
blood to his rightful possessions, and we'll arrange this little affair for 
you. Come here, Peter! Show them your medal—the insignia of 
your claims.” 

Of course there were roars of laughter, amidst which Peter 
pulled out his medal, the size of a charity schoolboy’s badge, and 
glanced triumphantly around. 

The audience seemed regularly convulsed, and the proceedings 
were for the moment suspended. 
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The Chairman in trying to restore order lost his temper. ‘“ Who 
are you, sir, who thus dares intrude upon us and interrupt our 
discussion ?” screamed J. D. Powles, piercing poor Ackerley through 
with his sharp grey eyes. 

“T am Lieutenant Ackerley, and this is my Mexican Indian—the 
true descendant of the Montezumas and the rightful possessor of the 
riches of that fertile soil. Talk of the last of the Incas and the 
wealth of Potosi—here before you stands the lawful owner of the 
large property despoiled by Cortez and other Spanish and Portuguese 
pirates.” 

Peter only laughed and smiled, hissing through his row of large 
teeth “ Hiccorry, hiccorry.” 

The Chairman could not restore order. ‘The reporters were as 
much amused as the rest of the company. At length Mr. Powles 
was privately informed of the real nature of Ackerley’s malady, and 
told that a pacific policy would be the best course to pursue. 

Thereupon the Chairman said :—“ Lieutenant Ackerley, we are 
much obliged for your valuable suggestions.” 

“You hear that, Peter?” audibly responded Ackerley. 

Peter bowed assent. 

“ And,” continued the Chairman, “if you will be good enough to 
allow us to pass the resolutions, and reserve any communication that 
you wish to make to the Committee or myself till after the meeting, 
it will be cheerfully received.” 

“You promise that?” screeched Ackerley. 

“Yes,” replied the Chairman. 

“Then, by G—d, I'll stick to you for ever.” 

He remained a few minutes, then brandished his umbrella, 
beckoned to Peter, and they both retired. 

The business of the meeting at length went on in due form, the 
resolutions were passed, and the various complimentary votes 
recorded. 

Whether the Chairman or the Committee ever gave Ackerley and 
Peter Brown audiences never transpired, but from the progress of 
politics in Mexico it is very certain Peter has not yet been restored 
to the throne of the Montezumas. 





TABLE TALK. 





“ AN ounce of civit, Mr. Apothecary!” A flourishing railway company 
in the West of England, which generally holds its meetings on a Wed- 
nesday, postponed the declaration of its dividends for a week, in order 
to throw the meeting over Ash Wednesday. Of course in itself this is 
quite right and proper ; and we commend the example of the Board of 
Directors to the rest of the railway companies. But when they keep 
their pointsmen in their boxes for thirteen and fifteen hours a day every 
day of the week for twelve or fifteen years at a stretch, is it not putting 
too fine a point upon the matter to pay such distinguished respect to 
Ash Wednesday as is implied in the postponement of a half-yearly — 
dividend ? 





TEN minutes can always be amusingly and instructively spent in exam- 
ining the Annual Report of the Postmaster-General. Lord Hartington 
has just issued his summary of Post Office doings during the year 1869 
(he is rather late, by the way), and out of the masses of figures that he 
presents to the Treasury magnates the following curiosities are culled by 
a slight digestive process. In round numbers there are five million 
inhabited houses in the United Kingdom, containing a total of thirty-one 
million inhabitants. These were the estimations for 1869; we shall be 
thinking a little more on this point in a few days. The whole number of 
letters delivered in the year was 832 millions, and of book and pattern 
parcels 109 millions, Therefore, upon the average, every house in the 
kingdom had 166 letters and 22 post-parcels, or every man, woman, and 
child had 27 letters and three and a half post-parcels. Considering the 
piles of missives that tumble post after post into some letter-boxes— 
editors’ boxes, for instance—what a vast number of houses there must be 
at which the postman never knocks ; since for every 27 letters that you or I 
receive ina year over and above our average 27 some one person has none 
at all. Another item. Nearly four million letters were returned to the 
“dead letter” office ; of these, 3,260,000 were returned to the writers, 
133,000 re-issued to corrected addresses by the post officers, and 311,000 
were destroyed or remain still in hand. Fifteen thousand letters were 
posted without any address whatever ; and 256 of these contained money 
to the aggregate amount of £2,810. Careless writers, reflect hereon, but 
do not think the sins of others make your peccadilloes excusable. We 
are not informed by the report upon one item that would be interesting : 
how many letters are discovered to be stolen or destroyed by dishonest 
carriers in the course of a year. recollect one theft being officially 
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reported, but it was exceptional in every way. A postman was going 
his round at Kelvedon, in Essex, when a tame raven plucked a letter 
from his hand and flew away with it. The bird was caught, but it had 
torn the letter to pieces ; the fragments were secured and united, and it 
was found that the missive contained a cheque for £30. This was six or 
eight years ago: has there been no robbery worth mention since ? 





IN anticipation of the customary rush to the seaside, we should like to 
ask the public authorities of Brighton and St. Leonard’s, of Clifton and 
Torquay, whether it is not possible to establish a system of sanitary 
inspection for lodging-houses, to guarantee visitors against small-pox and 
scarlet fever, and two or three other unpleasant trifles of that description. 
It is notorious that people with all these diseases still lingering about them 
and their clothes are in the habit of taking up their quarters in these 
places to assist their recovery, infecting beds, sofas, and easy chairs, and 
thus bequeathing what they are suffering from to the next occupant of the 
rooms. In any well-regulated country this ought to be an indictable 
offence, and one of these days, when we have out-grown our Philistinism, 
perhaps we shall make it so. But this, if it ever comes at all, will, we 


fear, only be 
‘¢ Far on in summers which we shall not see ;” 


and what are we to do in the meantime? This is the question which we 
wish to ask the officers of health of our different watering-places ; for it 
is impossible that without their co-operation we can ourselves guard 
against the risk which a run to Brighton or Scarborough involves under 
the existing system of /aissez faire. -A bye-law, an inspector, and a 
few fines of £5 a head and costs, would in a single season, we believe, 
reduce the risks to a minimum; and the town which first distinguishes 
itself by taking this work in hand will make its fortune. 


“THE House of Commons! What, then, is that still going on?” asked 
the special of one of our contemporaries on reappearing in the world after 
the capitulation of Paris. “ What discussions you must have had about 
us!” Of course these have yet to come; and the prospect of one of the 
most active and talkative of Parliamentary Sessions that have been held 
within the recollection of most of us suggests an old question. Is it not 
possible in-any way to shorten the Parliamentary reports of the news- 
papers? Of course we are bound to apologise to the Houses of Parliament 
for asking such a question; but, recollecting how distressingly life has 
been abbreviated by the Flood, how much busier life is growing every 
year, how much else there is to read, and how imperatively necessary it is 
that we should not fall behind in the race—for once behind now we are 
lost—we venture in the interests of suffering humanity to ask whether it 
is absolutely necessary to take up all the valuable space of the 7Zmes with 
the ipsissima verba of every one of the 658 noblemen and gentlemen 
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who takes it into his head to get upon his legs and challenge the Speaker’s 
eye to repeat all he can recollect of a Zimes or Pall Mail \eader upon a 
question which he personally knows no more about than the first club- 
window politician whom you may buttonhole at the Reform or the Carlton. 
Of course Gladstone, and Disraeli, and Lowe, and Bernal Osborne, and a 
few others whose names will suggest themselves at once as men who are 
“ privileged in phraseology,” must still be permitted to talk to us outsiders 
as freely and as epigrammatically as they talk to the galleries. But it 
really is time to protest against the growing eloquence of the ragtag and 
bobtail of the House. In the shires, at agricultural dinners and borough 
banquets, these hon. gentlemen may always find a brilliant opportunity 
for airing their vocabulary, and now and then, in committee upon a 
Turnpike Bill, they may do the State some service by a hint ; but we 
protest against the frequency with which they start to their feet in the 
House of Commons, and much more against the space which they are 
allowed in our morning papers. Any reporter who is worth his salt could 
put the pith of three-fifths of the speeches into a third of the space which 
they are allotted at present if he was only told, as he ought to be, to think 
less of the speakers themselves and more of the public. Old Perry of the 
Chronicle used to say that it was impossible for him to make his reports 
too long for the members or too short for the public. But Hansard was 
not then in existence ; and with that in their possession the newspapers 
ought to think more of us and less ‘of the speakers than they do. 





AND, talking of M.P.’s and their speeches, we wish to mark our 
appreciation of the candour of a gentleman who, in addressing his 
constituents a week or two ago on a perplexing topic, which he knew less 
of than perhaps an M.P. is bound to know of everything that concerns 
his constituents, took a copy of the Zzmes out of his pocket and read an 
article to them, and then told them frankly, “ Gentlemen, that is my view 
of the matter put into much better English than I could put it into on the 
spur of the moment.” Of course “ Members out of town” are talking the 
Times all through the Recess without acknowledging the fact either to 
themselves or their constituents. But this is the first time, as far as our 
observation goes, where a man has taken the paper out of his pocket and 
read it to his constituents instead of blundering about his meaning in a 
haphazard sort of way ; and the man who did it must have been a man 
of equal courage and candour. It was Mr. Samuelson, of Cheltenham, a 
gentleman who can talk as sensibly and eloquently upon subjects which 
he has studied as any man in the House. He has but one fault. He is 
not omniscient. But this is not a fault that any one need be ashamed of ; 
and the editor of the Gentleman takes off his hat to Mr. Samuelson in 
acknowledgment of his courageous modesty and his good sense. 





HAS any one ever seen the Speaker of the House of Commons laugh ? 
I mean, of course, laugh at a member, and not with him. Mr. Addington 
pleaded guilty to laughing once, and only once, when in the chair ; and 
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that, as he explained apologetically, was when an hon. member, talking 
about Nootka Sound, exclaimed, “ Mr. Speaker, it is impossible at this 
moment to look at the north-east without at the same time taking a 
glance at the south-west.” “I bit my lips,” said Lord Sidmouth, at the 
“ Hear, hears” which greeted this sentence ; but, overhearing some one 
behind the chair soliloquising, “By Jove, no one in the House but 
Wilkes could do that,” I could keep my countenance no longer. I burst 
into a very undignified laugh. The House held its breath in horror, 
and I hid my blushes in my wig as well as I could.” Mr. Manners 
Sutton, too, confessed to laughing once. It was when, in the midst of an 
intensely personal debate, a large rat crept out from under the Opposition 
Benches, and walked across the House to the Treasury Bench. “I could 
not resist this,” said the stateliest of all the Speakers. “I broke into 
a horse-laugh. But I never did it again.” 





“ SCRUTATOR,” in a brochure which has attracted a good deal of 
attention, asks, “Who is responsible for the War?” and answers the 
question. His reply is able and forcible, and SYLVANUS URBAN 
congratulates him upon the strong case he has made out against Prussia, 
whom SYLVANUS thinks the future historian will call severely to account 
for the part she played in the initiation as well as in the ending of this 
most awful and cruel war. But SYLVANUS URBAN, in the “ Story of the 
War” which he related in the Gentleman’s Annual, published three 
months earlier than this pamphlet, and in various articles in this 


had anticipated “Scrutator” in some of his strongest 
The ten items in the left-hand column below are the positions 
The quotations in the right- 
hand column are from the Genéleman’s Magazine and the Gentleman’s 


Annual. 


Magazine, 
points. 
which “ Scrutator” seeks to establish. 


Sytvanus URBAN. 


“We have not discovered what con- 
tingent alliances Count Bismarck may have 
formed, but we know that, having caused 
Prince Charles of Hohenzollern-Sigmaringen 
to be elected Hospodar of Roumania, four 
years ago, and having surrounded that 
prince with a strong army, furnished with 
needle-guns and officered by Prussians, he 


ScruTATOR. 
“1, That the Hohenzollern candidature was 
a legitimate grievance to France, and was 
acknowledged to be such by the Neutral 
Powers. 
“2. That the French Government, in spite of 


sundry indiscretions which Count Bismarck 
dexterously used against it, really desired a 
pacific solution of the question. 

“3. That Count Bismarck got up the Hohen- 
zollern intrigue with his eyes wide open to all 
the consequences that have followed. 

“4. That Prussia never withdrew, directly or 
indirectly, the candidature of Prince Leopold 
of Hohenzollern, and that the eventual retire- 
ment of the Prince took place in such a way 
as to leave the grievance of France precisely 
where it was at the commencement of the 
quarrel. 

“5. That, nevertheless, Francestill sought a 


set about contriving, some months since, that 
the Hospodar’s brother, Prince Leopold, 
should be nominated to the throne of Spain. 
Prince Leopold’s wife is sister to the present 
King of Portugal, Prince Leopold’s sister 
was wife to the late King of Portugal, and 
the young king now reigning at Lisbon 
married a daughter of Victor Emmanuel, 
Prussia’s ally in the last war. There was a 
neat family and diplomatic combination. 
Italy bears the Emperor no good will, but she 
was not strong enough to fight her battle 
alone and to expel the French soldiers from 
Rome. But with Spain and Portugal on their 
side, and with Prussia in arms on the shores 
of the Rhine, the enemies of Napoleon might 
do what they pleased in Italy, and the position 
of France would be almost as critical as that 
of Austria at the beginning of the war of 1866.” 
—* Bismarck’s Prussia,’’ September, 1870. 
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pacific solution, and solicited the good offices 
of England for that purpose. 

“6. That Count Bismarck rudely rejected 
the mediation of England, and precipitated the 
war by the gratuitous invention and publica- 
tion of a fictitious affront offered by the King 
of Prussia to the French Ambassador at 
Ems. 

“7, That the deliberate intention of Prussia 
to provoke a war with France is proved by 
other circumstances, and particularly by 
Count Bismarck’s rejection of repeated offers 
from France to join in a policy of mutual 
disarmament. 

“8. That, at the commencement of the war, 
both the King of Prussia and Count Bismarck 
publicly admitted that the French people 
were ‘really peaceably disposed and re- 
quiring tranquillity :’ an admission which is 
inconsistent with the subsequent demand for 
French territory, on the plea that the French 
nation desired and approved the war against 
Germany. 

“9, That Count Bismarck requires French 
territory, not as a security against French 
aggressiveness, but as a means of keeping up 
the military system of Prussia, and keeping 
down German liberalism. 

“zo. That in her determination to seize 
French territory Germany is taking a long 
stride backward in civilisation, and is really 
violating a principle which was quietly taking 
its place in the political ethics of modern 
Europe.” 


The Gentleman's Magazine. 


“ So soon as the Spanish candidature was 
mentioned, all the leading journals of neutral 
countries in Europe foresaw that French 
susceptibility and indignation would 
aroused.”’—“‘ Table Talk,” Feb., 1871. 

“Tt is not difficult to understand the 
anxiety with which M. Benedetti, the French 
Minister at Berlin, in March, 1869, after the 
visit of Senor Rances, questioned the Count 
von Bismarck and the Under Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs, Herr von Theile, 
as to the truth of the rumours of Prince 
Leopold’s candidature. M. Benedetti 
insisted that the candidature of Prince 
Leopold would be regarded in a very serious 
light by the Emperor’s Government, and 

err von Theile declared to him, upon his 
honour, that there had not been, as far ashe 
was aware, and could not be, a question of the 
Prince of Hohenzollern for the throne of 
Spain. From that time until the 2nd of last 
July, the Government of France seems never 
to have experienced any further disquietude 
on the subject.”—Gentleman’s Annual. 

** Whatever may have been the mode in 
which Prince Leopold was approached, the 

robabilities of the case lead with irresistible 
orce to the conclusion that some sort of 
diplomatic understanding existed between 
Marshal Prim and the Count von Bismarck.” 
—Gentleman’s Annual. 

“The time has not yet come to tell on whose 
counsel Prince Leopold acted when he inti- 
mated his acceptance, but of this there is 
hardly a question: Count Bismarck was 
aware of the offer, and knew of the accept- 
ance.” —/ézd. 

“On the 14th of July anarticle appeared in 
the North German Gazette, &c. . . Who 
could have contrived a rumour so cleverly 
constructed as at once to lead Prussians to 
feel that their King had been offered an affront 
and France to declare that she had received 
an indignity in the person of her Ambassador ? 
. . « It maybe that this rumour, though it was 

ublished in a paper inspired by the Prussian 

inistry, and related to a matter of the 
utmost delicacy, was based on an ordinary 
mistake; but if it were invented and pub- 
lished by order of a Minister for a definite 

urpose, the event would do no violence to 
the traditions of official journalism, nor would 
the act be less defensible than that of sendin 
to the Z7%mes a copy of the Prozet de Traiteé, 
designed to fasten upon the Emperor the 
responsibility of a dishonest proposal, the 
onus of which has since been shown to rest 
upon the Count von Bismarck.’’—/ézd. 

The war “‘has reopened the Eastern ques- 
tion, freshened up old theories of the dominion 
of race, and renewed among civilised nations 
the practice of seizing territory as the prize 
of successful warfare.” —/ézd. 


In passages too long to quote, the “Story of the War” shows that 
Prussia had nothing to do with the withdrawal of the Leopold candi- 
dature, describes the abortive scheme of the French Emperor (through 
the instrumentality of the late Lord Clarendon) to enter with Prussia 
upon an agreement for the reduction of armaments, and sets forth the 
determination of the Count von Bismarck to treat the bellicose 


language of the Duc de Grammont as a casus belli. 


But SYLVANUS 


URBAN does not go the whole length with “Scrutator” in removing 
blame from the shoulders of the French Emperor and France. 


eA een . LAAN 





